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Announcing the new 


AUDIO TEACHING CENTER 


A versatile language instruction laboratory which 
can be adapted to fill your needs in almost every 
type of school and college situation. 


“Experienced faculty members know that a language 
teaching center does not replace the teacher; but, in- 
stead, allows a teacher to have the assistance of ‘per- 
sonal tutors’ for every student. 


An entire class may be conducted easily by the teacher 
or else the pupils can study their lessons individually, 
progressing at their own pace according to their varied 
talents—but all are given an equal opportunity to master 
the subject well.”* 


This newest type of instruction equipment for languages contains 
a convertible booth which can be used by students for normal 
home-room study or for Ienguage work with tape. Such a 
unit allows a costly classroom to serve an institution's need for 
seating space and still offers to fulfill the requirement of being 
the most advanced and simple language instruction apparatus 
available anywhere. 


If you would like to receive a free illustrated folder and also 
have any questions answered or suggestions offered without 
obligation about your own particular program, please write 
to the: 


ATCI 
AUDIO TEACHING CENTER, INC. 


AUDIO LANE e NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT e¢ SPruce 7-237! 


* Address by Elliott H. Kone, Pres. EFLA and Dir. Yale Univ. Audio Visual Center, 
Mar. 1%, 1959. 
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YALE FRENCH STUDIES 


Our THREE NAMED AUTHORS are members of the French Depart- 
ment at Yale. JEAN Boorscu, hellenist as well as French scholar, 
who not without a certain Latin pietas reflects on the system of pri- 
mary education through which he himself has passed, is best known 
in the field of elementary language teaching for his Méthode orale de 
francais, long used with marked success in our intensive course. 
VICTOR BROMBERT, who so vividly evokes the rigors and incartades 
of the secondary level, will shortly finish a book-length historical 
study of the intellectual as depicted in the French novel. JACQUES 
GUICHARNAUD, who like Jean Boorsch is an agrégé, handles the very 
complex complex of higher education in France. With one of three 
projected volumes on Moliére already in the publisher’s hands, and 
détenteur of a Guggenheim Fellowship, he leaves shortly for France. 
Félicitations, bon voyage et bonne rentrée! He asks me to mention 
the assistance he has received from JOHN GAGER and GEORGES 
Porrou. GASTON HALL, also of Yale, has finished a study of Des- 
marets de Saint-Sorlin. EDITH KERN is Director of a project, spon- 
sored by the University of Pennsylvania, for teaching French by tele- 
vision. SARAH HIRSCHMAN is not to be found on either side of the 
educational barricades. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS are due to The Viking Press, Inc., NY, for the . 
quotations from R. Martin du Gard, The Thibaults; to Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., NY, for the passage from Marcel Proust, Jean San- 
teuil; for the two passages from Jean Cocteau, The Holy Terrors, 
Copyright 1957 by Rosamund Lehman. Reprinted by permission of 
New Directions. Also to Random House for the passage from André 
Gide, If It Die, Copyright, 1935, by the Modern Library, Inc., NY. 


Humok, to be published early in the Fall, is the subject of our next, 
twenty-third issue. All mss. are already in the editor's hands. Pro- 
vided only that politicians exercise prudence or enjoy the luck we 
hope we deserve, no delay in publication need be anticipated. Et 
aprés? At the moment no decision has been reached. It would be 
tempting to announce a number that would consider, mainly, some 
of the innovatory new novelists (Butor, Robbe-Grillet, Pingaud, Sar- 
raute, Cayrol, Claude Simon . . .), but the editor is thoroughly aware 
that while he may propose, the undiscoverable contributor, shyer 
than the abominable snowman, disposes. Of. 


GRATUITOUS NON-INSULT. Enough nasty things have been said 
about AMERICAN EDUCATION to dispense the editor from pelting it 
with any of his own poisoned cream-puffs. But he would suggest 
that, if a foreign sociologist ignorant of the United States were pro- 
vided with documentation on other aspects of community life, by a 
process of extrapolation he could very shrewdly estimate the sort of 
educational pabulum being administered. 


(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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The Structure of 


French Public Education 


The text of the recently adopted Constitution of 1958 specifically re- 
affirms the preamble of the 1946 Constitution, which states: “The 
nation guarantees to every child and adult equal opportunities to gain 
education, professional training and culture. The organization of a 
public, free and secular education at all levels is a duty of the State.” 
As in most modern democracies, education is, therefore, today in 
France a responsibility of the Government. This does not mean that 
private education is not authorized: private institutions, both reli- 
gious and secular, exist at all levels of education. But the right to 
confer academic degrees remains an absolute state monopoly. Since 
these degrees are granted upon the passing of examinations admin- 
istered by public educational authorities only, private schools have 
to adopt the same programs as the public ones, in order to prepare 
their students for these examinations. This is why, in France, private 
schools are less different from public schools than is the case in 
some other countries. In order to simplify matters, most of what 
follows will, therefore, be based on the public system of French 
education alone. 


THE MINISTRY OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 


Since its duties extend beyond the field of education proper, to 
include such cultural institutions and activities as, for instance, 
museums, libraries, art, music, the theater, the cinema, scientific re- 
search, etc., the Ministry of National Education is a huge, powerful 
and complex organization. Its numerous central administrative offices 
alone house 25,000 employees, whereas the total number of persons 
on its payroll, including of course, public school teachers at all levels, 
is well over a quarter of a million. 

The tradition has been, even in recent years, for the head of the 
huge pyramid, the Minister of National Education, to be in a fairly 
stable though political position. Throughout the twelve troubled 
years of the Fourth Republic, the post was filled by only eight dif- 
ferent men, one of whom served in the same capacity in the de Gaulle 
Government (1958-1959). Among the various services assisting the 
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Minister, one of the most important is the General Inspection Serv- 
ice, made up of distinguished former teachers promoted to the rank 
of General Inspector. Their job is both to help formulate educa- 
tional policies and reforms, and to inspect educational institutions. 
During their tours of inspection, they make periodic reports to the 
Minister on every public school teacher on the payroll. Also assisting 
the Minister are several deliberative boards or councils with specific 
functions where members are in part appointed by the Minister and 
in part elected by public school faculty members. The highest and 
most highly considered is the Conseil Supérieur de Education Na- 
tionale; with its 80 odd members presided over by the Minister, its 
prestige extends to include private education which occasionally is 
represented. 

Among the other bureaus located at the top level of the administra- 
tive pyramid are such important research centers and information 
agencies as the Centre National de Documentation Pédagogique with 
its library, museums, publications and exhibits, and the Centre In- 
ternational d’Etudes Pédagogiques, founded in 1945 in Sévres and 
whose activities and importance have not stopped increasing ever 
since. 

For the purposes of the Ministry of National Education, France is 
divided into sixteen territorial units labeled Academies. There also 
is one for Algeria and a very recent one for Western Africa. At the 
seat of each Academy is a University. Thé high official, usually a 
former University professor, appointed by the Government to head 
each Academy, serves at the same time as head of the University. 
He has the title of recteur and usually remains in office much longer 
than the Minister he represents. He is assisted by a number of boards 
and councils similar to those which are found at the Ministére. In 
each of the départements making up his Academy he is represented 
by an official known as Inspecteur d’Académie, who is, likewise, 
assisted in his task by various representative bodies. 

Thus the general structure of the administration of public educa- 
tion is patterned on that of the local governments: at each level a 
representative of the central government is assisted by one or more 
consultative committees or councils representing the institution and 
personnel under his jurisdiction. This remains true at the level of 
the school itself, where the principal represents the authority of his 
Minister and is assisted by a representative committee. 

The strict centralization ensuing from this structure, as well as the 
complexity and size of the whole administrative organization, are in 
part responsible for the fact that important reforms are rare, and 
put through only after much debate. They can also help explain 
why, to the American observer, the French system of public educa- 
tion may appear somewhat conservative. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary education, or, as it now is officially called, second degree 
education, is not in France designed to be the normal sequel to pri- 
mary or first degree education. As a glance at the general chart will 
show, for instance, a student may remain in school until he is, say, 
18 (if he enrolls in a Normal school) while remaining technically in 
the first degree system; whereas an eleven-year-old child enters the 
second degree system if he enrolls in the classe de sixiéme of a lycée 
or collége. Historical factors alone may explain why the first and the 
second degree systems run parallel for a certain number of years of 
schooling, instead of being built on top of each other, as is the case, 
for instance, in the U.S. The old system of secondary education 
(Jesuit colleges, revolutionary Central schools, or Napoleonic lycées, 
to mention only a few types of former secondary institutions) was 
originally designed to ensure the selection of an elite of young men 
who were to staff the higher echelons of the various branches of 
government, banking, etc.; whereas the old primary or elementary 
system of education was merely designed to give the legal minimum 
of schooling. Until recently, most of the secondary schools also had 
educational facilities for children between 6 and 11, who were, there- 
fore, automatically channelled toward secondary education as soon 
as they had reached school age. In view of the fact that primary 
education has been free since 1881, whereas secondary education 
became free only in 1930, and in view of the fact that secondary 
education was available in relatively few of the small towns, this 
structure was legitimately criticized as preventing children from the 
lower classes or from rural families from ever achieving higher 
education. 

This inequity was corrected in part by making secondary educa- 
tion free and in part by reorganizing the curriculum of the first five 
years of elementary education, so as to remove as many as feasible of 
the differences existing in the formal education of all children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 11 attending any kind of public school. 
Instead of the former dualisme scolaire, there now exists during 
these first five years what is known as l’école unique. The recent re- 
form bill, as can be seen on the second chart, will eventually extend 
the école unique to the first seven years of education. 

This enables families residing far away from a city large enough to 
have one of the 900 existing second degree institutions (/ycée or col- 
lége) to send their children to the village or the neighborhood school 
until they reach the age of 11, and eventually of 13, without thereby 
denying them a later choice of schooling. At age 11, a first choice is 
made necessary by the first palier d’orientation (“landing” leading in 
various directions). In order to permit in some cases even later choices 
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at the stage of other such paliers d’orientation, ingenious administra- 
tive and structural devices permit pupils between the ages of 11 and 
15 or 16 to switch from the first to the second degree system. 

The first palier permits, after the five école unique years, three 
options. On the one hand, the child may enter the second degree 
system by enrolling in a classe de sixiéme in a lycée or collége; on 
the other hand he may simply go on with the regular sequence of 
first degree education; finally a compromise solution enables him to 
delay opting for either of these two solutions by entering a cours 
complémentaire. This type of school (technically in the first degree 
system) is offered to children between the ages of 11 and 15 or 16. 
It provides a longer curriculum than the regular first degree schools 
which do not accommodate children beyond the legal age of 14; 
yet its curriculum is shorter than that of the lycées and colléges, which 
take students all the way up to higher education. There are about three 
times as many cours complémentaires as there are lycées or colléges, 
and this is their main advantage. Their main shortcoming is that 
they do not offer as large a choice of curricula as do the lycées and 
colléges, so that a student who switches at any time between the ages 
of 12 and 16 from the cours complémentaire to the lycée or the 
collége (there is a palier d’orientation at the end of each year) is 
limited to a narrower choice of curricula. 

Among the other paliers d’orientation, let us merely mention those 
which permit a pupil, at several moments of the regular first degree 
system, to abandon first degree in favor of technical education. 

On the average about three-quarters of all fourteen-year-olds stop 
their schooling at this point, having satisfied the legal requirements 
by attending regular first degree school systems. The last quarter 
can be broken down as follows: 60 percent (i.e., 15 percent of the 
total school children of the same age) are in a second degree school; 
20 percent (i.e., 5 percent of the total) are in a cours complémen- 
taire, and another 20 percent (i.e., 5 percent of the total) are in a 
technical school of one kind or another. 

An attempt should be made at this point to explain why this gen- 
eral presentation of the French system of public education does not 
include detailed considerations concerning vocational and technical 
schools. Of the four large branches of public education (elementary, 
secondary, higher and technical) the last is also by far the most 
recent, as it was not created until 1919. This explains why it has 
long been difficult if not indeed impossible to establish effective 
structural and administrative devices whereby students could switch 
back and fourth between vocational and secondary schools. A huge 
effort has been made in the last few years to achieve this goal, rightly 
judged to be one of the basic conditions for a prosperous future for 
vocational and technical education. This reorganization, which is 
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now all but completed, succeeded in setting up l’enseignement techni- 
que along lines running strictly parallel to those of older and better 
established systems of education, and allowing for a generous amount 
of lateral communication especially with second degree schools. A 
complete presentation of this structure would be quite a complicated 
affair, and it has been judged wiser to dispense with it here. 

Lest this omission lead readers to believe that this aspect of educa- 
tion has been unduly neglected in France, a few objective remarks 
follow. L’enseignement technique, closely modeled on the secondary 
system, now has its own schools (colléges techniques), its own ad- 
vanced degree (Baccalauréat technique), its own teacher training in- 
stitutions (various écoles normales, including one Ecole Normale 
Supérieure de l’Enseignement Technique), its own bureau at the 
ministerial level, with appropriate inspectors, councils, boards, etc. 
In the 1958 budget, the four main branches of public education 
shared in the following way the total amount provided for them. 
Elementary education: 54 percent; Secondary education: 20 per- 
cent; Vocational and Technical education: 16 percent; Higher edu- 
cation: 10 percent. There are currently a few more teachers in the 
public institutions of vocational and technical education than in the 
public secondary schools. During the school year 1956-1957, the 
total enrollment of students at all levels (ages 13 to 18) in vocational 
and technical-schools, both private and public, was slightly below 
800,000, a figure constantly increasing and growing nearer and nearer 
that of the total enrollment of all secondary schools, private and 
public, which is now slightly below one million. One more sign of 
the growing importance of this recent branch of French education: 
at the 1958 sessions of the Baccalauréat, about 6 percent of all the 
degrees awarded went to students of Colléges techniques, which 
means that the Universities will, in future years, receive a increasing 
number of students trained in these vocational and technical schools. 


THE First DEGREE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Public schools educate about six million children, private schools 
about one million. There are about 77,000 public schools (écoles 
primaires élémentaires or écoles communales); about 10,000 private 
schools. More and more demand exists for accommodation for pre- 
school age children. It is estimated that nearly three-quarters of a 
million children between the ages of 2 and 6 now attend some kind 
of nursery school or kindergarten. 

The most important schools in the first degree system are the 
regular écoles primaires élémentaires, the cours complémentaires and 
the teacher training schools (écoles normales primaires). 
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In the écoles primaires élémentaires, children normally attend 
classes three hours every morning and three every afternoon except 
on Thursdays and Sundays. The subjects are: reading, writing, 
French language, arithmetic, ethics and civics, history, geography, 
elementary science, both applied and theoretical, drawing, singing, 
manual work and physical education. At the end of their last year, 
students take a written and oral examination which, if they pass, 
gives them the Certificat d’Etudes Primaires. 


The cours complémentaires offer a four year curriculum correspond- 
ing to the first four years of the second degree system, otherwise 
known as the first cycle (classes de 6°, 5°, 4°, et 3°). After their last 
year, those students who desire to go on with their education have a 
choice of possibilities, among which the most important are one of 
the advanced technical schools, a normal school, or the classe de 
seconde of the second degree system. Those who stop their educa- 
tion at this level can obtain, after successfully passing the appropriate 
examination, one of a large variety of diplomas leading to industrial 
or commercial careers. They may also obtain the BEPC (Brevet 
d’Etudes du Premier Cycle) so named because, in the second degree 
system where it also exists, it is available to students who success- 
fully complete their classe de troisiéme. 

The cours complémentaires are currently enjoying an increasing 
popularity in France, thus showing that numerous families are eager 
for their children to obtain more than the minimum legal schooling. 
There are at present about 400,000 pupils in the cours complémen- 
taires as against fewer than half as many, ten years ago. This in- 
dicates the opportuneness of the recent reform which will in particu- 
lar raise the upper school age limit from 14 to 16. This measure in 
fact will not take effect until 1967, since it applies only to children 
who will enter school in the fall of 1959 at age 6. 

The function of the Ecoles Normales Primaires is to train teachers 
to staff the écoles primaires élémentaires. Students who have al- 
ready obtained their BEPC are admitted by means of a competitive 
examination. There are over 150 such schools in France today. The 
first two years of study are usually devoted to preparing the Bac- 
calauréat examinations; the last two years to the professional training 
of future teachers (in particular psychology, pedagogy, and practice 
teaching for at least one school quarter). The faculty of these schools 
is made up in part of teachers qualified for second degree schools, 
and in part of graduates of two Ecoles Normales Supérieures espe- 
cially designed for their training, that of Saint-Cloud for men, and 
that of Fontenay-aux-Roses for women. 
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THE SECOND DEGREE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Second degree public institutions are known as lycées and colléges. 
The difference between them stems from the fact that all the lycées 
are national in that their budget comes directly from the ministry, 
whereas the budget of a collége may be provided by various other 
sources, such as the city or the département. In other words there is no 
difference between them in curriculum or educational policy. There 
now are 659 colléges; 365 of these are known as modernes, because 
their curriculum does not include Latin or Greek; and 294 are col- 
léges classiques. All the 238 lycées are classiques. 

Many of the larger private second degree institutions, often called 
colléges too, are very closely similar to the public ones, though they 
often are Catholic and include religion in their curriculum. At the 
second degree level, private institutions play a much larger part than 
at the first degree level in educating young Frenchmen. Only 15 
per cent of all first degree school children attend private schools; 
whereas the proportion is almost 40 per cent at the second degree 
level. 

The complete second degree curriculum lasts seven years and is 
divided into three uneven slices. The first “cycle” continues through 
the first four years (6°, 5°, 4°, et 3°); it parallels the cours complé- 
mentaires curriculum and leads to the BEPC. The only choice left to 
the students relates to languages. In the classe de sixiéme, they can 
take Latin and a modern language, or a modern language only; from 
the classe de quatriéme on they may take Latin, Greek and a modern 
language; or Latin and one modern language; or two modern lan- 
guages. The distribution of the other disciplines (French, math, 
history, geography, sciences) varies only slightly from one “option” 
to the other. 

Through the two years of the second cycle (classes de seconde et 
de premiére) the difference between scientific (mathematics and 
sciences) and literary (humanities ard languages) curricula is more 
noticeable, but only by comparison: all students go on with lan- 
guages, mathematics, French, history, geography and sciences. The 
second cycle leads to the first part of the Baccalauréat examination. 
Students who pass it (currently 55 per cent of the candidates) are 
headed for their last second degree year, known as classe terminale. 
There the specialization is still a little more marked and the differ- 
ences between the three choices easier to notice; yet the teaching of 
philosophy, common to the three “options,” is designed to enable 
the students themselves to undertake the synthesis and integration 
of their education. At the end of this last year, students take the 
second part of the Baccalaureate examination (another battery of 
written and oral exams). Those who succeed (currently 65 per 
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cent of all candidates) thus obtain the first University degree and 
become Bachelors. 

Beyond these seven regular second degree years, there exist in 
many French lycées and colléges special curricula open to Bachelors 
only, and therefore belonging logically to the next higher educational 
level (superior education), but administered by the second degree 
authorities, both because the courses are given in the second degree 
institutions, and because the methods used are much more similar 
to those of the second degree than to those of the superior level. 

They are designed to prepare students for the very stiff and ex- 
tremely competitive examinations admitting to those special institutions 
of higher learning known as the Grandes Ecoles. For almost each of 
them the program for the entrance examinations is different and 
requires assiduous preparation for at least two years, often more. 
Students enrolled in these sections represent a selection and, because 
of their common and competitive aim, are usually very hard work- 
ers. The intellectual atmosphere of these classrooms is one of almost 
feverish learning. It is somewhat leavened by the special traditions, 
the idiosyncracies and vocabularies of these classes préparatoires. 
The best known are those leading to many of the engineering and 
scientific schools (Mathématiques spéciales or, in school slang, Hypo- 
taupe for the first year; Mathématiques supérieures or Taupe for the 
last year); those leading to the Literary branch of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure (Premiére supérieure or Hypokhdgne for the first year; 
Lettres supérieures or Khdgne for the last); and those leading to 
some of the military academies, to the Institut National Agronomi- 
que; etc. 

The Faculty of the French lycées and colléges is made up of men 
and women who have earned a variety of university diplomas qualify- 
ing them to teach the specialized discipline or disciplines of their 
choice. About one third of them hold the distinguished title of 
agrégés de l'Université. Others hold the university degree of licence, 
and beyond this degree some have earned the teaching diploma of 
CAPES (Certificat d’Aptitude Pédagogique 4 Il’enseignement du 
second degré), which is a kind of junior agrégation. 

Since most of the lycées and colléges are not coeducational, and 
since women normally teach girl students and men, boy students, 
teaching opportunities are quite as good for women as for men. 

Among the numerous problems faced by second degree education 
in France, the most serious is that of the constantly growing number 
of students. In the last ten years, the total number of students en- 
rolled in lycées and colléges has almost doubled, an increase which 
is only in a very small way accounted for by the sharp increase in 
the French birth rate which started in the late 1940's. 

In spite of this remarkable increase, democratization has made 
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but modest inroads in this once strictly privileged type of education. 
Among the children who at the time of the first palier d’orientation 
move out of the écoles primaires élémentaires, only 20 percent are 
the children of industrial workers and only 12 percent the children 
of farmers or agricultural workers. On the other hand, among them 
are to be found 39 percent of all children coming from families of 
shopowners; 45 percent of those coming from white collar worker 
families; 68 percent of those whose parents are industrial executives; 
and 85 percent of those whose parents are in the professions and in 
the higher bracket of the civil service and of business management. 
Since the second degree curriculum is the normal way toward a higher 
education, the result of this is that among the students enrolled in 
the various institutions of higher learning, only 4 percent come from 
families of farmers and only 3 percent from families of industrial 
workers. 

This inequity is largely due to the structure of education at the level 
of the first cycle (ages 11 to 16) and it is, therefore, at that level 
that the educational reform bill will effect the most important struc- 
tural changes. 


HIGHER EDUCATION (ENSEIGNEMENT SUPERIEUR) 


By far the greater number of students at this level are enrolled in a 
university. There is one public university at the seat of each academy, 
that is to say sixteen in metropolitan France (Aix-Marseille, Besan- 
con, Bordeaux, Caen, Clermont-Ferrand, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, 
Lyon, Montpellier, Nancy, Paris, Poitiers, Rennes, Strasbourg, Tou- 
louse); one in Algeria (Algiers); and one in Western Africa (Dakar). 
All of them are made up of at least the two basic Facultés of Let- 
ters (Departments of Languages and Literature, Philosophy, History, 
Geography) and Sciences (Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chem- 
istry, Biology, Physiology, Geology ... ). All eighteen universities, 
with the exception of Clermont-Ferrand and Besancon, also have a 
Faculté of Law, sometimes combined with Economics. Most of them 
also have a Faculté of Medicine and one of Pharmacy (these are 
sometimes combined into one single Faculté). The University of 
Strasbourg is the only public university in France to have in addition 
two Facultés of Theology, one Catholic, the other Protestant. Most 
of the Facultés or universities, beyond their regular departments of 
studies or sections, also have specialized institutions attached to 
them: engineering schools, observatories, or specialized institutes 
(the largest university, that of Paris, thus has about 75 such in- 
stituts) . 

At the ministerial level, higher education is directed by a public 
official (directeur de l’enseignement supérieur) assisted by a repre- 
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sentative board (conseil de l’enseignement supérieur) made up of 35 
members elected by the professors of the various universities, of 
fourteen members appointed by the Minister and by four members 
ex officio. 

At the university level, the recteur, who represents the Minister, 
is assisted by the University Council over which he presides: it is 
made up of the dean and two professors from each of the Facultés, 
by the directors of the various institutes, schools, etc. mentioned 
above, and sometimes of a few civic leaders of the city in which the 
University is located. At the level of the Faculté, the dean (a Faculté 
professor nominated by his colleagues, endorsed by the Conseil 
d@’Université and appointed by the Minister) is assisted by the Con- 
seil de Faculté, of which he is the chairman, and which is made up 
of all the full professors of the Faculté. 


In order to be allowed to take university courses, a student merely 
needs to be immatriculé; but the immatriculation does not give him 
the right to stand for an examination: he needs to be inscrit. There 
thus are two formalities governing the entrance of a student in a 
given university. Since each student is limited to a certain number 
of inscriptions (usually two) per year, and since all degrees and 
diplomas are awarded on the basis of performance at examinations, 
the minimum length of studies leading to a given degree or diploma 
is thereby controlled. For instance, in the Faculté des Lettres as in 
the Faculté des Sciences, before being admitted to candidacy for an 
advanced degree a student is required to pass, at the end of at least 
one year of university studies (called année propédeutique), a gen- 
eral examination, the successful completion of which ensures that 
he has the necessary background to do the work leading to the licence 
degree. The licence is the second university degree or grade, the 
first one being the baccalauréat and the third the doctorat. 

A minimum of two further years of studies and of four success- 
fully passed examinations leads to one of the various licences avail- 
able in either the Faculté des Lettres or the Faculté des Sciences. 
Normally one more year of research is devoted to the preparation 
of the limited dissertation (mémoire) necessary to obtain the Di- 
pléme d’Etudes Supérieures (DES). As for the Doctorat d’Etat, it 
requires the composition of two substantial and original theses, the 
preparation of which usually requires a considerable number of years, 
during which, most of the time, the future doctor also pursues the 
regular activities of his chosen profession. The Doctorat d’Etat is 
required of all full professors. 

Students in the Faculté des Lettres or the Faculté des Sciences 
aiming at a teaching career, either at the second degree or the uni- 
versity level, ordinarily prepare, once they have completed their 
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licence and DES, one of the competitive examinations leading to the 
CAPES or the agrégation. Most of the future doctors are agrégés 
and, while they work on their theses, are teaching in a lycée or col- 
lége. Thus most of the professors in the Faculté des Lettres or in 
the Faculté des Sciences have taught for some time at the second 
degree level, a phenomenon which goes far toward explaining the 
relative lack of any psychological cleavage between colleagues teach- 
ing at these two levels. It is not unusual for a lycée teacher to be 
called upon to teach a course at the Faculté in the field of specializa- 
tion which he has demonstrated to be his. Moreover, the high degree 
of selection achieved by the stiff agrégation examination (there are 
fewer than 1,000 new agrégés each year in toto), ensures this di- 
ploma against any risk of devaluation. 

Medical studies normally require six years beyond the first year 
of basic studies known as PCB (Physics, Chemistry, Biology) and 
which takes the place, in a Faculté de Médecine, of the année pro- 
pédeutique in a Faculté des Lettres or Faculté des Sciences. 

Law study curricula have recently been overhauled and strength- 
ened. Depending on the number of years of study and of the in- 
tended profession (lawyer, bench, business, etc.), they lead to a 
variety of degrees and diplomas. 

Since, both in Law and in Medicine, the doctorate normally is a 
professional and not a teaching degree; and since these disciplines 
are only taught at the university level, the agrégation in Medicine or 
in Law leads directly to a university chair. It is, therefore, an ex- 
clusive and exalted diploma granted a very few already quite dis- 
tinguished members of their profession. 

About 15 percent of all advanced students in France are to be 
found, not in universities, but in a variety of usually rather small 
but often extremely well-known and distinguished public institutions 
known as Grandes Ecoles. Many of these were founded during the 
revolutionary and/or Napoleonic eras; and they constitute a strikingly 
original feature of French higher education. Their aim is on the one 
hand to train the future leading members of a variety of the most 
important public services (education, the military establishment, pub- 
lic administration, etc.); and, on the other hand, to give to future 
engineers in a number of different fields the necessary scientific and 
technical training which is normally not available in the more theo- 
retical and research-minded Facultés des Sciences. Many of the 
graduates of these distinguished engineering schools also become 
public servants, when they join the staffs of such nationalized indus- 
tries as transportation, mines, utilities, tobacco, public works, etc. 

These Grandes Ecoles (there are more than fifty of them) may dif- 
fer widely from each other, but most of them have in common the 
fact that admission to them is entirely dependent on the candidate’s 
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performance at a competitive examination (concours d’entrée). In 
many of them a similar examination (concours de sortie) ranks 
students in an order which may have a far reaching influence on their 
future careers. 

In many cases, students, during their stay in these advanced 
schools, also register and take courses and examinations in a Faculté. 
This fact explains why accurate statistics, distinguishing sharply be- 
tween university students and those of the grandes écoles, are un- 
available and, indeed, inconceivable. 


On a subsequent page the better known Grandes Ecoles of France 
are listed, along with some figures showing the number of students 
admitted in a recent year against the total number of applicants. It 
should be remembered that, in many cases, a student applies to more 
than one school and takes, therefore, more than one series of com- 
petitive examinations. 
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Primary Education 


France is now experiencing a slow but continuous Revolution. We 
are not alluding to the political and economic changes being ham- 
mered out by the Gaullist regime through hundreds of decrees: those 
changes may or may not last, and it is much too early to evaluate 
their meaning and their durability. But a much deeper Revolution 
had got under way since the end of the war and in fact had begun to 
appear a little earlier, let us say in the middle thirties. Up to 1930, 
a political analyst like A. Siegfried could still draw a systematic, 
neatly compartmentalized picture of French life, without any exces- 
sive warping of reality. He would show a few permanent features: 
a negative individualism allowing, however, for the stability of a few 
general tendencies; a deep satisfaction with and pride in the mode of 
living; political discussions centering more on principles than on in- 
terests; acceptance or rejection of the spirit of the 1789 Revolution; 
battle between liberty and collectivism; tension between peasants, 
gentlemen farmers and priests; distrust of any government; a con- 
stant sliding of the bourgeoisie toward conservatism, political and 
religious (the heart on the left, but the wallet on the right); a Re- 
public catering to lower-class people; latent conflict between the 
country priest and the primary school teacher. The description was 
ingenious, and on the whole correct. But presently these neat cate- 
gories break down: war, defeat and occupation with its humiliations 
and its revelations, underground resistance, liberation, industrial re- 
surgence, mechanization, paid vacations, tourism, general american- 
ization, a subtle embourgeoisement of the working class, all leave 
their mark on the national mind. No generalization of thirty years 
ago is completely true any more: the cleavage of opinion on any 
national or international question more often than not now goes 
right through the established parties; many politically conscious Cath- 
olics would like to think of themselves as leftists; big industry is 
beginning to think in terms of American democratic capitalism; and 
labor is beginning to contemplate the possibility of acquiring a motor- 
bike, or a small car, or a frigidaire, or a washing machine rather than 
ponder over the intricacies of socialist thought. In a word, political 
and social categories have now to be revised; the analysis of thirty 
years ago is not quite valid now. The situation is infinitely more 
confused and calls for a completely renewed study. 


As an example, the modes of life, the ways of thinking, the social 
behavior of the French prima'y school teachers could be readily 
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classified and clearly defined up to twenty years ago. The miliet 
had a savor all its own which now only the art of the novelist or 
personal recollections could re-create, a character made up of de- 
votion to and faith in the mission of the profession, of intellectual 
curiosity and bookish dogmatism, of generosity and authoritarian 
discipline. 

But there as in every domain of French life conditions are evolving, 
and now one feels that every generalization about the French primary 
school teacher needs correcting, or rather that the distinctive char- 
acter of the profession is slowly being rubbed off. Everything that 
was true thirty years ago remains assuredly true, but slightly less 
so; something else is evolving, of which one cannot yet distinguish 
whether it will offer different but well-defined characteristics or 
whether (which is more probable) it will eventually succumb to 
progressive erosion and be absorbed into the limbo of the middle- 
class, lower division. This last horrible perspective is somewhat 
attenuated, however, by the saving grace, the redeeming trait, the 
feature of salvation which separates the teaching profession from all 
other professions, and doubtlessly elevates it above them: contact 
with youth. At all levels of teaching, be it for children, adolescents, 
or young men and women, the contact of the teacher with a universe 
which is not that of the adults will always breed a different psy- 
chology, a different insight into humanity, and an assertion of self 
which cannot be the same as those afforded by other professions. 
This will certainly protect the French primary school teacher against 
anonymity as long as the attitude of the parents toward the young 
child remains the same, as long as the small child looks upon his 
parents and elders with the same eyes and the same awe, as long as 
the relationship between the small child and the adult group remains 
unchanged. And one must say that this relationship does not seem 
to be changing very fast in France: the quality of obedience and 
authority between teen-agers and parents is being altered in France 
as everywhere else in the Occidental world; family ties are slowly 
becoming looser. But the assertion of parental authority on the 
lower age echelon seems as vigorous as ever and no relaxation is 
apparent. Over this well-defined and well-contained young world the 
primary school teacher is liable to reign supreme for quite a few 
more years, and this in turn will probably preserve him as a definite 
entity. 

The present writer—now unfortunately beyond the mezzo del cam- 
min di nostra vita—spent all his childhood and most of his youth in the 
world of primary school teachers. He has gone back often to visit 
them, out of gratefulness, with a warm appreciation for their human 
qualities and an indulgent disposition toward their shortcomings. 
Here, keeping in mind the preceding reservation about the evolution 
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of the French situation, is the summing up of his memories and his 


more recent observations, dedicated to the French primary school 
teachers, in all humility. 


The first thing which strikes me as I look back upon my memories 
of primary school is the enormous amount of work which the in- 
stituteur imposed upon himself, without any thought of shirking, of 
cheating, of cutting corners, out of sheer devotion to his pupils. I 
remember in particular a remarkable sketch of a hand holding a pen, 
done in India ink, copied from a manual but enlarged for all to see 
and illustrating the correct way of writing: it adorned the rather 
bare walls of the small town school where I spent my first years and 
to this day I can reproduce the pose of the fingers, with their Diirer- 
like asceticism. This sketch had been made a few years earlier by 
the teacher, whom I came to like particularly well, in order to supple- 
ment the insufficient material which he had at his disposal, and gen- 
erations of six-year olds must have been influenced by it. Similarly 
the same teacher had made a big and very precise sketch of a medie- 
val castle—which I later discovered to be freely adapted from an 
illustration in the Grand Larousse—complete with moats, projecting 
towers, dungeons, battlemented walls and conical roofs. The chil- 
dren could imagine themselves receiving the education of the young 
lord, riding and jousting in an inner yard, or else were brought 
back to the miserable fate of the serfs, compelled every night to strike 
the water of the moats so as to silence the noisy frogs which dis- 
turbed the lord’s sleep: an excellent addition to the meager teaching 
material allowed by a miserly State budget, and good imaginative 
reconstruction of the past for young children whose parents could 
not afford a trip to Carcassone or Pierrefonds or to the ruins of 
Chateau Gaillard, and finally subtle but powerful Republican propa- 
ganda. 

Nor was that particular teacher the only one in the school to spend 
some of his leisure time in creating teaching aids. Another, endowed 
with a remarkable artistic talent, mostly of a higher order, had de- 
signed a complete series of mammals, sketched with a pen in dif- 
ferent colors and very reminiscent of Théodore Rousseau and the 
Barbizon School. A third had specialized in weird representations 
of prehistoric monsters, whole families of dinosaurs, all very accurate 
and very evocative, on a par with anything which could be seen now 
in a good American museum of Natural History. I also recall a 
sectional view of a mine, a mineral collection patiently gathered 
through the years, and several stuffed animals, like moles, weasels, 
owls, bats, used to illustrate animal life in a less dry fashion than the 
images of the handbook of natural history. All this reminds one of 
the first act of Topaze, when the hero is still a slave to duty and 
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under the spell of the mirage of honesty. And in fact the Topaze 
of the beginning of the play has many features of the primary school 
teacher, more perhaps than of the private school or of the secondary 
level. All these teaching helps antedating the more recent theory of 
“realia” could be found in that one boys’ school, in a steel town of 
Northern France, comprising about 15,000 inhabitants, presenting 
no particular signs of real intellectual activity and offering no intel- 
lectual challenge: in fact the handful of teachers present in that 
school, under a benevolent and patient director, somehow were the 
most visible representatives of the mind in the community and man- 
aged to salvage spiritual values in a dismal sea of materialistic pre- 
occupations which the populist novels of Zola have described in a 
way that was still, at that time, completely valid. 

The thing which astonishes me most, when I contemplate in retros- 
pect all this additional and voluntary activity, is how these people 
could summon up enough energy and enthusiasm to give all this 
time and often some money to the creation of these ingenious teach- 
ing devices, simply to interest and help children of 5 to 12, some of 
whom were not too bright, when there was already so much to do 
in the line of regular work. The classes were big, averaging 40 to 
50; not always homogeneous, because there were simply not enough 
grades, and therefore posing incessant pedagogical problems; there 
were even special difficulties due to the fact that quite a few pupils 
belonged to immigrant Flemish families, who did not speak French 
at home and who sometimes showed some hostility toward the 
teacher. The hours were, and remain, long: usually starting at eight 
and lasting until six in the evening, with a substantial recess at noon, 
however, since lunch-time is sacred in France. 

But the study period, usually 4:15 to 6:00, had to be supervised 
by the teacher himself, with constant interruptions for discipline and 
for help on the assignments. Even the short recesses, usually of 
fifteen minutes, designed to provide relaxation between the tension 
of classes, were not periods of rest, for the overseeing of the playing 
periods was also the responsibility of the teachers, according to a 
rotation system carefully devised and observed. And a heavy re- 
sponsibility it was, with groups of active and rough children running 
around, often playing violent games, prone to fight at the slightest 
provocation, in a yard covered with gravel and in places with cobble- 
stones: the falls were innumerable and the water-pump in the middle 
of the yard was constantly surrounded by children trying to wash 
scratched knees. Often the teacher would convoy to the pump a boy 
half-groggy, in tears, lips or forehead bleeding heavily. He lived in 
constant fear of heavier injuries, of some broken limb or concussion, 
for which he might be accused of negligence and which might be- 
come a blot on his record. Very often, an irate father would come 
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the next day and would express his wrath in the most brutal terms, 
going as far as threatening bodily harm. 

Of course, this situation obtained in a small-sized industrial town, 
somewhat comparable to American mining centers, and things might 
be quieter in rural areas of Central France or in the Ile de France. 
Nevertheless the work load and the tension remain about the same. 
The correction of the pupils’ written work takes a lot of time; so 
does the marking and the writing of reports on the pupils, and above 
all there is a great deal of preparation. One would think that an 
adult teacher could perfectly well conduct a class about very ele- 
mentary subjects taught to small children with a minimum of re- 
flection and with just a few notes jotted down on a piece of paper. 
He certainly would be able to do it after two or three years of prac- 
tice, and probably the quality of the teaching would not suffer a bit 
from this rapid preparation. But that would be to count without the 
dreaded yearly visit of the /nspecteur. In fact, the teacher is ex- 
pected to write a rather detailed outline of all the lessons he teaches, 
and in the case of a lesson in French grammar, for example, with ex- 
tensive explanations about the purpose of the lesson, the pedagogical 
principles behind it, the examples used, it can run to considerable 
length. A single paginal reference to the handbook used would not 
do at all. The teacher has to show his originality, his grasp of 
pedagogy, and he is judged on the ingenuity with which he uses the 
manual, improves upon it, invents new exercises, discovers new teach- 
ing tricks. The extracts from Inspecteur Auriac’s reports, which fol- 
low this article, show this point to perfection. In this way, the In- 
specteur is able, after a glance at the teacher’s daily program, to see 
exactly what has been done, up to now, how closely the teacher has 
been able to follow and implement the program, what is his personal 
contribution, and above all what is the plan and the purpose of the 
lesson he is going to witness. Some inspectors remain quiet and do 
not intervene in the conduct of the teaching; they are often the most 
unnerving for the teacher, who does not know what impression he is 
really making. Others cannot refrain from practically taking over 
the class; some are content to ask a few discreet questions of a few 
pupils, in order to better ascertain the level of the class and to make 
sure that no specially prepared show has been staged for their bene- 
fit. At the end of the day, the inspector will write his report, elabor- 
ating on the notes he has taken during the inspection; this report will 
be the basis for a faster promotion than the automatic one simply 
based on seniority; also for the invitations to a more interesting, more 
rewarding, more important post in a bigger town of the département. 
It will also be one of the most important considerations for a pro- 


motion to a post of directeur d’école, the crowning achievement of a 
school teacher’s career. 
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This system of inspection is very exacting; it is not fundamentally 
different in its principles from the inspection used in the secondary 
schools; but somehow in the lycées, it is less severe, less harsh, more 
humane, more courteous: the two men confronting one another, 
inspecteur and professor in a lycée, are more nearly equal, more 
closely knit by their common humanistic heritage. The report of 
the inspecteur does not carry an excessive weight i: the promotion 
of the professor. The pedagogical doctrines are much more open, 
much vaguer, less doctrinaire. No professor in a secondary school 
would ever dream of having to tie himself down to a definite outline 
for the subject matter which is going to occupy a given hour. A 
certain elegant nonchalance is not frowned upon in the secondary 
system. Not so in the primary: the notion of efficiency is much 
more present; the belief in the efficacy of pedagogical doctrines is 
much more widespread; for that matter, the knowledge and use of 
pedagogy is definitely more frequent in the primary than in the sec- 
ondary branch. These differences are due partly to the historical 
development of these two branches of teaching, partly to the condi- 
tions, human material, programs, age of the students, social classes, 
and so on, which they have to face. But it does not matter here: 
the fact is that the profession of primary school teacher in France 
is very exacting because of the considerable load of all kinds of 
work it imposes during the school year on the instituteur. And even 
more striking is the passionate devotion which most school teachers 
bring to their job, the selfless addiction by which they create new 
tasks for themselves, following, pushing, helping the better pupils 
toward a higher schooling, and forever trying to improve the quality 
of their teaching. The primary school system was created by the 
Third Republic with the intention of consolidating the regime and 
of checkmating the influence of the clergy. The great majority of 
school teachers are in fact detached from all forms of established 
religion and often openly hostile to them; but they have developed 
a devotion to duty, a love of their profession, a view of their mission 
which might almost appear religious in character: in the best of 
these school teachers—and there are many of them—one definitely 
feels the quality of the apostle. I shall always remember the words 
of an old school teacher, a robust man nurtured on the idealistic prin- 
ciples of 1848 and 1885, and solidly anticlerical, but saying with a 
deep pride about a colleague, a young lady especially interested in the 
teaching of backward children, and who still found time for some 
social service after discharging to perfection her numerous teaching 
duties: “Women like her are saints; they are Jay saints.” 


The next characteristic which strikes any observer of the life in a 
primary school is the quality of the discipline imposed upon the 
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children. There is at first sight a remarkable vestimentary conformity, 
due to a certain predominance of the black apron, worn by most 
young children. There is a great deal of difference in the appearance 
of French and American primary school pupils: the American boy, 
wearing long pants, levys and colored shirt is simply a cut-down 
adult in informal attire; even when he wears a sweat shirt inscribed 
with the name of his school, he is simply copying the college student. 
But the thrifty French housewife has long ago discovered that the 
free rough and tumble of school life is hard on clothes, and to save 
them the child wears over them a cotton apron of strong cloth: it 
is inexpensive, easy to clean and to mend; black used to be the 
universal color for these aprons, but gray has been making inroads 
into the market, and even some checkered or plaid cloth is being 
used now. The result, however, is still a curious feeling of uniformity, 
which possibly predisposes the children to a more cowed obedience. 
French boys also wear short pants until very late, often up to 14 or 
15 years of age; knees are bare, and practically always scarred; if 
one visualizes also the French haircuts which usually leave the hair 
. much longer than in the States, one can easily imagine that the 

physical appearance of a group of French pupils is very different 
from what it is here: this, with a clearer, slower, neatly syllabified speech 
helps to explain the feeling of pathetic charm which affects viewers 
of movies showing French school children, such as the already old 
but still masterful La Matemille of Benoit-Lévy. 

This group of children is subjected to a set of rules of exterior 
discipline more than slightly reminiscent of military life. During 
recess, great use is made of the whistle to curb the rough playing of 
the boys when it threatens to degenerate into fights: a particularly 
shrill blast on his whistle by the teacher in charge will freeze every- 
one in his tracks: silence falls almost instantly upon what seconds 
before was the noisiest and most disorderly bedlam; in this way, 
important announcements can be made without delay and be heard 
by everyone, a violent quarrel between children can be quelled with- 
out much ado, and order restored without trouble. Another blow 
of the whistle will release the suspended activity, and in a few 
seconds pandemonium is again in full swing. The end of the recess 
is signalled by a blow on the whistle; then several rhythmic toots 
will bring the children, either walking or at a trot, to a line at the 
door of their classroom in a definite order, either by size or accord- 
ing to their place in the classroom. Then, usually at a clap of the 
teacher’s hands, the line enters the classroom, each child stands still 
next to his desk and they sit down all at the same time at some sign 
from the teacher. The good disciplinarian will let the pupils stand 
for what seems a long time—one minute seems terribly long to small 
children in such circumstances—until absolute silence is reestab- 
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lished, and then finally: “Be seated!” and everybody tries to sit down 
in as controlled a way as possible, so as not to have to repeat the 
maneuver. Each time any visitor comes into the room, the pupils 
spring to their feet and do not sit down until ordered to do so. This 
custom obtains also in the secondary school, which does not however 
impose the same other marks of external discipline on the students. 
During the class, complete control is maintained at all times by the 
teacher, who usually follows his outline according to a very tight 
and precise time schedule. 


Even during vacation time, the same type of discipline remains 
imposed on the pupils in all institutions directed by primary school 
teachers. I spent three summers in my youth as a monitor in camps 
(“colonies de vacances”) organized under the aegis of different 
Paris districts: one on the border of the forest of Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye, two in northern Burgundy, near Villeneuve sur Yonne. (The 
first time, incidentally, I was a last-minute replacement for a school- 
teacher of some repute, already well-known in political circles of 
the left, who became a leader of a usually dissident faction of the 
Socialist party, and who died while still young, very recently: Mar- 
ceau Pivert). Many memories stand out from that period: the in- 
terminable discussions, political, philosophical and others, with the 
colleagues, some sectarian, some open-minded and even skeptical; 
the rather heavy meals spent listening to the old director of the 
colonie, and old-time fighter for the Republic, an irretrievable anti- 
clerical, full of anecdotes about the period of the Dreyfus Affair; 
even the indolent farniente under the chestnut trees watching the 
children playing. But the main intellectual impression, aside from 
the pure sensations of relaxed happiness which everybody must have 
felt while enjoying the repose, is still the near-military discipline 
which controlled the motions of the two hundred children living 
there. The buildings were extremely clean and airy, very antiseptic 
in their décor, but certainly palatial for most of the children who 
came from very poor families and lived in near-slums. The food 
was plentiful and healthy, although rather monotonous and strong 
on starch. The teachers, who ate in their private dining room, had 
a more refined and more elaborate diet. But even these simple meals 
must have been a feast for the children, who thanks to this food, to 
the pure country air and the regular hours, gained easily ten pounds 
on the average in eight weeks. The meals were served in a very long 
dining room, by tables of ten. The children would be brought in 
line, two by two; they would stand behind the bench until the dining 
room was full; the teacher in charge would wait for complete silence, 
then on a signal the children would all sit down; the good discipli- 
narian would take pride in the practically inaudible quality of his 
signal: a light clap of the hands, a snapping of fingers. Then the 
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meal would proceed, with all the voracity of the age. But if the noise 
became too great, a blow of the whistle would instantly suspend 
proceedings. Once the meal was over, the children would be up at a 
signal, behind the bench at a signal, and the lines would file out, 
two by two, under a glass verandah, across a covered yard (“préau”) 
into the big meadow surrounded by walls which served for all 
pastimes. When everybody had reached the meadow, again an 
instant of silence, to take once more the whole group in hand, then 
a signal allowed free play to begin. From then on, until the next 
common exercise, no obligation and almost total liberty; from time 
to time, an interruption to quell a disturbance and the culprit would 
be sent to stand face to the préau for a time commensurate with the 
extent of his guilt. 

The whole estate was surrounded by a thick, high stone wall and 
nobody could have gone out without being noticed by the simplest 
system of surveillance. It had been ecclesiastical property during the 
Ancien Régime and there was still an elegant Gothic chapel standing 
disaffected on the premises, near the entrance gate, on territory re- 
served for the teachers. It was in a good state of repair; the doors 
remained open all day long, probably for ventilation: when teachers 
ventured inside, it was essentially to enjoy the pleasantness of the 
place, its cool and colorful atmosphere, the richer architecture which 
was a welcome contrast to the barrenness of the other buildings. 
Philosophical or deistic meditation, assuredly: none was a practising 
Christian. The children were not allowed in that section; anyhow, 
the chapel was not in use, and only a small handful had been in- 
structed by their parents to go to church on Sunday: a person of 
the auxiliary help used to take them along. 

The only time the children were allowed outside the premises was 
for a walk in the country, usually to the river, about two miles 
away. They were marched out through the village, in step, one-two, 
one-two-three-four, and then allowed to break step. Play would 
be allowed in a meadow near the river; sometimes the afternoon 
collation (“goiter”), i.e., a piece of bread with a chocolate bar dis- 
tributed at that time; then back to the colonie, the ranks closed up 
near the village, and the column would break into marching songs, 
essentially military songs, sometimes “La Madelon,” often a very 
rhythmic one assuring the baker’s wife that there was no need to 
worry, that love was fickle, and that a kiss was really nothing to 
make a fuss about: 


Boulangére, faut pas s’en faire, 
Les amoureux, ¢a va, ¢a vient, 
Un baiser, c’n’est pas une affaire .. . 
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and so on. I am not sure this is in complete conformity with the 
original text of this poetic masterpiece, but I am positive this is the 
way we sang it. Teachers rarely organized games, or took part in 
play, except for an athletically minded one, ex-member of the Olym- 
pic team for the 1500 meters, who would keep in shape by doing 
calisthenics on the grass. This would inspire a group of boys to 
‘imitate him; he would then run around the park, with a clock-like 
regularity, knees high according to the French style of running at 
that time, with the long and easy step of the miler: then a whole 
pack of boys would rush in mad pursuit and he would go on, to 
outdistance them hopelessly after eighty yards, with complete se- 
renity. Another one would sometimes suddenly join a team in the 
middle of a soccer game, nimbly dribbling the ball across the field, 
seeming invisibly to knit the ball to his feet: “Look at him, the 
boys would say, he is making lace, il fait de la dentelle.” Aside from 
these personal interventions, looked upon with an indulgent smile 
by the other teachers, there was hardly ever any attempt at organ- 
izing collective games. In that respect, teachers in religious institu- 
tions are much more active, forever trying to create an esprit de 
corps with organized games and choral singing. In our colonie, the 
children were mostly left to themselves to play their own games and 
enjoy their periods of freedom and it is highly probable that they 
enjoyed it that way. The gregarious found their own kind; the more 
reticent often preferred to be left alone. 

Bedtime brought again the usual routine of discipline. Each dor- 
mitory was a huge room containing forty beds, aligned along the 
walls on each side. The teacher slept at the head of the room, in a 
bed surrounded by white curtains out of which he could peek to 
discover any disturber of the peace. He enjoyed a private lavatory, 
with a wash basin so that he did not have to wash with the children 
at the row of faucets where they had to take turns; into this small 
room he could retire for a bit of privacy; away from that buen retiro 
and amid the shelter of his curtains, he felt like a fish in a trans- 
parent bowl. The problem of keeping the dormitory quiet and of 
convoying everybody into a rapid and peaceful sleep proved pretty 
thorny sometimes: beds used to creak painfully in a slowly falling 
darkness; coughs, sneezes, giggles, mumblings, young teeth nibbling 
at a bar of chocolate or at cookies brought in clandestinely, exces- 
sively frequent tossing, what should be ignored, what reproved? It 
was at that hour that one at the same time felt the necessity and the 
urgency of discipline, and also could reflect on the impotence and 
the futility of all discipline imposed from the outside. The next day, 
the same routine started all over again: first, keep them in bed, in 
spite of the early light, until the appointed time for getting up, then 
inspection of beds, inspection of shoes, inspection of hands, necks 
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and ears, of the towels neatly folded, and finally forward march 
downstairs—no running—to the refectory and the light breakfast, 
buttered bread and hot chocolate. Then, forward march to the grassy 
area to play until lunch time. An easy life, without classes, without 
study, perfect except for a slight feeling of being shut in. 

At the end of the summer the whole group entrained; once disem- 
barked in Paris it was led to the City Hall and in the courtyard had 
to listen to a short allocution by the mayor and the director, both of 
whom emphasized the generosity of the republican regime without 
however mentioning any party. Then all children would cry in 
unison: “Vive la France! Vive la République!” I still remember 
one of the teachers repeating happily to anyone who cared to listen 
to him the celebrated quip by Anatole France: “We just organized 
spontaneous demonstrations.” 

If I have dwelt at such length on this episode it is to emphasize 
that even in vacation time, at a summer camp, the same kind of 
exterior discipline would be enforced which obtained during the year. 
I want to underline strongly at this point that it was fair, strongly 
preoccupied with justice, full of benevolence and even affection to- 
ward the children, quite paternalistic in its overtones. Not a great 
deal of communication with the children whose tender age, anyhow, 
precluded any exchange of ideas, but a definitely friendly attitude 
toward them and some interest in the personal situation. It should 
also be remembered that the handling of big groups of children nor- 
mally requires that definite rules be observed. Once the owner of a 
chateau near Villeneuve—which had formerly belonged to the phil- 
osopher Joseph Joubert—decided to make a gesture of good will 
and to invite all the colonies for an afternoon snack. But he in- 
sisted that no discipline should be enforced during the proceedings: 
was he a belated disciple of J. J. Rousseau, or was he trying to 
demonstrate in a roundabout way that these primary school teachers 
were all excessively authoritarian? No one knows; anyhow the drop- 
ping of discipline backfired without delay: after a few moments of 
gentlemanly behavior, and as soon as the elaborately presented food 
appeared, the crowd became a mob, a mad rush ensued, the serving 
tables were assaulted, a riot developed, and the very charming young 
ladies, whom the lord of the manor had gathered especially to dis- 
tribute the cookies and candies with their most appealing high so- 
ciety smile, had literally to cry for help. In two minutes, whistle 
blowing had reestablished order, and every child, in line, was re- 
ceiving his ration meekly and with due gratitude, without neglecting 
a clear and loud: “Merci, Mademoiselle!” 

Everybody, and especially the members of the aristocracy present, 
had learned his lesson. But a less obvious lesson could also be de- 
rived from the adventure: that this almost instantaneous break- 
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down of discipline was essentially due to the lack of training in self- 
discipline. At no time through their schooling have these children 
been imbued with any idea of self-imposed rules, of free debate, of 
anything resembling free government. That characteristic is also true 
of the secondary schools, but much more so of the primary. It is 
not that the theory does not call for this kind of give and take on 
the part of the teacher, it is that the practical necessities and the 
weight of tradition preclude the realization of the theory. On this 
point, I shall allow myself another illustrative anecdote. As I was 
discussing these ideas of self-discipline vs. externally imposed dis- 
cipline with a young teacher, very intelligent, even brilliant, a tal- 
ented chap with a golden voice and pleasantly nonchalant, he in- 
terrupted me: “Let me tell you a true story. I was coming out of 
Normal School. We had no école d’application there, so that I 
never had any practical training. I had been fed then for two years 
on theories of collaboration between pupil and master, of no rule 
imposed without explanation and discussion, and I was a true be- 
liever, and I was going to preach that gospel. So now here I was 
in front of that big class of small children, between eight and ten in 
age. I started out with a grave and deeply felt speech, on how 
teaching was a friendship (Michelet dixit), nay, teaching was a 
brotherhood. I was not going to impose any idea, I was not going 
to force any conviction, everything must come out of a free, open, 
equal discussion. The keyword of our relationship was not going 
to be order, authority, obedience, nothing of the sort. It was going 
to be co-operation, free and unfettered co-operation . . . The chil- 
dren were listening with rapt attention. I was quite moved myself. 
Then, I concluded: “Don’t hesitate to come forward and tell me 
your opinion. Not even freedom, or I should rather say, especially 
freedom, should not be imposed from the outside. Come, who will 
be the first one to open the discussion, and express himself on the 
matter? Total silence greeted my peroration, and a feeling of 
dereliction was creeping into my heart when, suddenly, oh joy! a 
small hand shot up: I had been understood, contact was being 
established, this was going to be the promised land of fraternity. The 
child looked bright, with an expression of serious intent in his deep 
blue eyes. “Yes, my little friend, come on, go ahead, say what you 
want to say?’—‘M’sieu,’” said the bright child with the deep blue 
eyes, ‘m’sieu, may I go to the john?’ Unfortunately for the punch 
line of this story, as recounted in English, the little boy used a short, 
incisive, pungent French word, quite unprintable in this language, 
but which definitely enhances the contrast in the original.) “Well,” 
concluded my friend, “I must admit I was taken aback; but at least 
I understood right away, and without any additional fooling around, 
went right back to the old tried and true disciplinary methods, which 
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have never failed me since.” No doubt that the faith of this young 
man in the virtues of liberty was not too deep, but he illustrated to 
me the difficulties of abruptly abandoning the habits of a traditional 
method of discipline; it would amount to a huge collective conver- 
sion, a total revolution more profound than a political revolution. 
Human affairs simply do not change that way. A slow evolution is 
taking place here as elsewhere, but in fact it is extremely slow and 
a school revisited today after thirty years does not show much change 
in that respect. 

Here again, however, the picture calls for some final additions and 
corrections. All our insistence on this aspect of exterior discipline 
does not mean that there is no effort at a sort of intellectual col- 
laboration between the master and the pupils. The picture of Clauri- 
card, in the Hommes de Bonne Volonté by Jules Romains, inter- 
rupting his class to discourse gravely to a receptive audience on the 
international situation, may be a bit idealized in its style, but it is 
not improbable at all, and it is remarkably right in its spirit: Ro- 
mains knew the milieu very well and the impression it left on him 
is unforgettable. But, nevertheless, the means of exterior discipline 
have to be used and they leave a strong imprint on a man. Life and 
work at the Ecole Normale were hard: getting up early, following a 
tight schedule, enjoying little leisure. It is only natural that the 
school teacher should expect from his pupils a continuation of the 
discipline he has always known. Moreover one could say that it 
has definite advantages. The exterior politeness so noticeable—and 
so pleasant to observe—in French children can certainly be traced 
in part to the climate of the primary school: getting up for adults, 
doffing one’s hat, oui, Monsieur, non, Monsieur clearly enunciated, 
giving up one’s seat, taking one’s hands out of one’s pockets while 
talking to an aduit, all these niceties which give a certain value to life 
(for even the children enjoy them), are certainly the result of a con- 
ception of the family in which the parents have not yet capitulated 
before the children, but it is also developed and maintained by the 
school. It would seem also that the relatively small incidence of 
juvenile delinquency in France might be due to a state of affairs in 
which the teachers have kept the upper hand and maintained the 
signs and the privileges of authority. The lurid scenes of the black- 
board jungle are utterly unthinkable in France: let thanks be given to 
the front-line fighter who stems the tide: the primary school teacher. 

Another group of considerations comes to mind while on the sub- 
ject of discipline: several times the comparison has crept up of this 
kind of control with the one which is exercised in the army; the 
similarity of their essence is undeniable, although naturally the school 
discipline is much less rigid, much less continuous and is incessantly 
tempered by the Rousseauistic liberal tendency. But this has curious 
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consequences which on the whole are rather favorable: when the 
child grows up and is called into the army, he enters a universe which 
is not so terribly different from the one he has known at school; he 
is already familiar with the mechanics of marching, by two, by three, 
etc., of halting, of half-turning, of all which constitutes the rudiments 
of basic training. He is probably not half as bewildered as the Ameri- 
can trainee, who has only exceptionally known this kind of discipline 
and who moreover has been accustomed to the soft life of school 
buses (of which there are hardly any in France), of cafeteria lunch- 
eons, of car rides, of overheated houses, of nightly dating, of general 
independence. The French recruit takes much more easily to the 
number one adage of the training manual: “Discipline is the main 
strength of armies,” and to all its practical consequences: marching, 
cleaning, standing at attention, going, stopping, blind obedience, no 
discussion, no talking back, answering only by yes or no, “yes, 
sergeant,” “yes, my captain” (by a delicate stylistic twist, only com- 
missioned officers above your own rank are entitled to the possessive 
in the French Army). Conversely, all the conditioning to which the 
French child has already been submitted allows the French Army 
to be much less exacting, much less rigid and, to use the right word, 
much less brutal than the American Army is compelled to be, and 
one does not hear in France stories of hardships during training 
periods such as used to come out periodically from Parris Island, 
for instance. It is essentially due to the fact that the average French 
recruit has been prepared by his mode of life and his training in the 
elementary school to the kind of existence into which he will be 
ushered by the military. Whether this is a blessing or not, when 
examined from the higher vantage point of human destiny, is beside 
the point. The fact is that it presents a salient characteristic of 
French civilization. 


What kind of instruction is imparted by this system of primary teach- 
ing? Evidently first of all the three R’s, but also a considerable 
amount of history, geography, natural sciences, civics, and also de- 
sign. What particular features does this teaching present? I shall go 
here from the subjective to the objective, from memories and im- 
pressions to a more precise analysis of a few manuals of French 
grammar and language. The main impressions which emerge from 
this scanning of memories are: the considerable quantity of material 
learned by heart; the exacting nature of all recitations or written 
exercises; and the tightness of the schedule, which would not have 
allowed for any digression. All sorts of literary texts are learned by 
heart: I was nine when I had to learn for the first time celebrated 
pieces by Hugo, like: 
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Mon pére, ce héros au sourire si doux, 
Suivi d’un seul housard qu’il aimait entre tous. . . 


or the Retreat from Russia: 


Il neigeait, il neigeait toujours . . . 


appropriately taught during the winter, and also: 


Waterloo, Waterloo, morne plaine.. . 


Evidently, that particular teacher, who happened to be at the same 
time the very competent director of the school, felt a strong liking 
for Hugo, and possibly a slight nostalgia for Napoleon. But we also 
had to learn the dream of Athalie: “Ma mére Jézabel devant moi 
s'est montrée.” These texts were certainly of a higher literary quality 
than the run of the mill material presented by the primary hand- 
books, and in fact they were dictated to us and written down on the 
blackboard. On might object that they were definitely above the 
head of children who were hardly ten. Maybe so, and I must admit 
that we all thought that Jézabel was a very strange name for a mother. 
But these lessons made an indelible impression on us and certainly 
gave to all an obscure feeling for great poetry: I am assured that I 
am not the only one to feel a deep gratitude for the priceless gift. 
I am aware that American educationists have a powerful prejudice 
against learning texts by heart. I always had a quiet and unshakable 
certainty that they were wrong on that point, as on a few others; 
there is no need to insist too cruelly: the sputniks are a blessing in 
disguise. 

Many other things were learned by heart: at that time it was 
common to learn the départements, with the chefs-lieux d’arrondis- 
sements, which represented something like five hundred names of 
towns at least. I understand that this has been deemphasized now; 
it was undoubtedly bookish knowledge, but at least it afforded a good 
basis for the rather extended study of French geography which was 
imparted, with a clear emphasis on local geography (meaning essen- 
tially the geography of the département, which does not always pre- 
sent a definite entity). Geography of course did not consist only of 
a dry list of names, but it also comprised a very intelligent study of 
the river systems, the watersheds, the general organization of the 
mountain ranges, and simple notions of economic geography: an ex- 
cellent basis for the more extended study undertaken during the sec- 
ondary cycle. 

The teaching of history was another discipline in which memory 
was trained and taxed: the list of French kings from Clovis to 
Charles X is perhaps not the most nutritious food for the mind, and 
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it has been strongly deemphasized in recent years, although it shows 
a regrettable tendency to make a vigorous comeback periodically. 
But at least it has the virtue of giving the French child a sense of the 
importance of chronology for the understanding of history, a sense 
which is sadly lacking in his American counterpart. One could al- 
most say that this formation—however elementary—gives the French 
youth a much better preparation for historical criticism and lets him 
see more readily the weaknesses of all systems of thought which 
disregard history—be it fundamentalism or new criticism. 

Other characteristics of this history teaching which are obvious 
to any observer are what one might call its Francocentrism, and also 
its subtle salesmanship for the republican regime. Naturally enough, 
the system of primary schools in any country is used to build up 
what might be called the myth of that same country, meaning the 
image of the fatherland which its citizens are expected to have in 
their minds. It is at the same time a conscious and a semi-automatic 
process, which breeds upon itself, and which reflects faithfully the 
images of justice or might, of intelligence or character, of liberty or 
authority, of righteousness and craftiness, which are associated and 
blended into the mental images which the nationals have of their 
country. It is the most fascinating process of collective molding of 
minds, with continual accretions to the treasure of lore, with peri- 
odical reappraisals, heavy contributions from outstanding individuals 
and, dominating the whole, varied moral judgments which reflect the 
national conscience, and its consciousness. Each country has a per- 
sonal image of itself, be it Russia, or the United States, England, 
Spain, Germany or France, and each has also a set image of the 
others. It is indeed astounding that social scientists should have 
spent practically no effort up to now in clearing up the mechanisms 
by which these prejudicial images are formed, when they are so 
important for the molding of history. In France, the field is par- 
ticularly rich and there is probably no nation in the world which is 
so conscious of history. Cathedrals, chateaux, convents, old hotels, 
street names, everything point up to the living presence of the past, 
and the people are incessantly conditioned to look upon themselves 
as an old civilization, full of experience, and wisdom, and refinement, 
and artistic sense, and glory and courage in adversity as well as in 
triumph. There exists also, to be sure, a strong line of autocriticism 
and of self depreciation, but somehow it always ends up in additional 
motives for self-love and self-admiration—either as a complemental 
proof of lucidity, or as heroically surmounted handicap. (e.g.: 
“The French are frivolous, normally adverse to discipline, too in- 
dividualistic; they love to talk too much, and to brag—Caesar already 
noted all these traits about the Gauls in his De Bello Gallico—but 
what speed and brilliance of thought, what sense of organization and 
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what devotion to duty when they buckle down to work, what abnega- 
tion, what powers of self-analysis in a crisis!’’) 

The building up of such images is all the more fascinating to 
watch in the primary school since the young brains of school chil- 
dren are so malleable, and since there can hardly be any nuance or 
any critical process on so elementary a plane: elementary teaching 
is fatally inclined to dogmatism, even to doctrinaire tendencies. 
Here come “our ancestors, the Gauls,” tall, blond, with long mous- 
taches, and already endowed with all the characteristics of their 
present-day descendants, from gaiety and courage to fickleness. Then 
the long line of invaders, Goths, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, Huns, all 
coming from the East. Be forever alert against invasion from the 
East! The valorous Normans sail up the Seine in their picturesque 
Viking ships. They burn and loot and one must confess that our 
kings were not able to stop them. So they gave them land and the 
Normans settled down to become one of the most glorious of French 
groups, a race of hardy navigators and conquerors, destined to carry 
France into the Near East and the New World. One seizes here the 
multivalent processes of interpretation which mold the mind: the 
Gauls were conquered and so thoroughly romanized that hardly a 
handful of words remained from the Celtic language; but that con- 
quest allowed future France to partake of the grandeur that was 
Rome, to inherit and to a certain point to refine and to raise to 
greater heights all that was good in Latin civilization. On the other 
hand, the Norman conquest provides a glorious example of outside 
settlers being tamed and assimilated by the vanquished. They bring 
their contribution to the admirable French diversity, without break- 
ing its ideal unity. Notice also, for future reference, the slight dig 
at the kings, “unable to stop the invader.” There cannot be, naturally 
enough, since the subject is much too complex, any allusion to the 
mediaeval conception of Europe, the temporary community of civili- 
zation on both sides of the Channel, the difficulty of differentiating 
between French and German in Lothringen, the persevering ideals 
of European unity, Christian or Roman. Naturally enough also, 
present conditions are projected back into the past; one cannot ex- 
pect a ten-year old to visualize that the relations of the individual 
and the state are different in the mid-twentieth century from what 
their equivalents were in 850 or 1050 or 1250. 

And so it goes, a pageant of simple and sharply defined pictures, 
helped by topical illustrations which are bound to imprint them- 
selves in the child’s mind: the formless multitudes trekking blindly 
toward the Holy Land during .1e Crusades (this showing the guile 
or the stupidity of the leaders, the gullibility of the masses, their 
miserable condition and also their limitless heroism); the good king 
Saint Louis—Louis IX before his promotion to sainthood—admin- 
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istering justice under an oak tree at Vincennes, or washing the feet 
of beggars once a year; the defeats of Crécy and Agincourt (inepti- 
tude of the nobility); the popular heroine Joan of Arc listening to 
- her voices, recognizing the king disguised among his vassals in the 
hall of the Chateau of Chinon, assaulting the walls of Orléans, wit- 
nessing the coronation of the king at Rheims, and after an ignomini- 
ous trial engineered by a bishop properly named Cauchon, being 
burned at the stake at Rouen while the British soldiers flee in terror, 
crying: “We have burned a saint!” Then we see the picture of 
Louis XI, “l’universelle arachne,” the ubiquitous spider (moral re- 
probation for his craftiness, but tinged with admiration), after which 
unfolds the dazzling brilliance of the Renaissance, followed by the 
cruelty of religious wars. The good King Henri IV is proposed for 
our admiration for having wished for his subjects “la poule au pot,” 
a chicken every Sunday. Richelieu, with the stern mien of an in- 
flexible cardinal, subdues the nobles and the Protestants, and aims 
at giving France her “natural frontiers,” clearly inscribed in geog- 
raphy and already perceived by ancient historians. Louis XIV brings 
to its acme the power of France, dreams of a magnificently powerful 
monolithic state, and erects to his own grandeur (“I am the State”) 
the monumental Versailles palace. Unfortunately, he squanders the 
substance of his people in his costly if impressive military campaigns, 
and admits it on his death-bed: “My child, I have loved war too 
much.” He is followed by Louis XV, dearly beloved by his people 
at first, but who turns out to be wicked and callously indifferent to 
the welfare of the nation: “Aprés moi, le déluge!” Louis XVI, 
dull-witted if well-intentioned, follows the fatal road which leads to 
the scaffold. The people have arisen, the Bastille is taken, the new 
times are born, a new era has dawned, and France has then a new 
beginning. The fiesta of the Fédération in July 1790 gives a new 
soul to France, binding together its numerous provinces acquired 
by conquest or marriage, with the indestructible cement of free con- 
sent. Napoleon looms on the horizon, and his unequalled epic which 
leads the French armies “from Cadiz to Moscow.” A bit hard on 
the neighboring countries this roughshod riding, if one stopped to 
consider it, but one does not stop to do so, since there is such an 
overwhelming aura of military glory surrounding the whole adven- 
ture. The legend of Napoleon, as illustrated during the 19th century 
by the Epinal imagery, is still alive in France. Only last year the 
French Institute of Public Opinion organized a questionnaire on the 
important figures of French history and to the question: “Who do 
you think is the greatest?”, a resounding and slightly appalling ma- 
jority answered: “Napoleon!” Such an answer would obviously be 
impossible if that notion had not been nurtured by the elementary 
school. I remember vividly a heated discussion between school- 
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teachers, which had been brought about by a chance remark of one 
of them, who had happened to start to explain, quite innocently and 
a propos of some pedagogical device, how he illustrated the “despo- 
tism of Napoleon.” To which another shot back instantly: “But 
you have no right to use that word “despotism!” You are prejudging 
the question, etc. . .” An ideological free-for-all ensued, such as is 
conceivable only in France and especially in the teaching milieu, 
the most striking result of which was for me that those claiming 
the right to call Napoleon “despotic” were in a weak minority. And 
one should make a strong note of the fact that this gathering of 
school teachers was wholly liberal, even socialistic, slightly tinged 
with anticlericalism, and with a definite hue of antimilitarism. 

And so the building of the mythology goes on, the net result being 
a remarkably extended knowledge of historical facts and a deep 
feeling of pride at belonging to such a glorious nation. The fact that 
sO many young children have been submitted to an extensive drilling 
about the same facts presented in about the same light makes natu- 
rally for a powerful feeling of national unity. It gives a great deal 
of coherence to that elementary culture, if culture is defined as a 
community of memories and a common understanding of a closed 
set of allusions. It has also a natural tendency to disregard the na- 
tional history of other nations and to gauge all events of the past in 
relation to the center which is France. In a word, it makes for a 
nation predisposed to nationalism. Some thirty years ago Carleton 
Hayes could write a book on this subject, entitled France, a Nation 
of Patriots. In a way the book is biased and has not much feeling 
for the respectable psychological realities with which it deals, but 
it remains factually true even today. The neatest feat of this build- 
ing of a mythology is the artistic balancing of the achievements of 
a royal past that France has rejected and with which therefore she 
cannot be any longer in ideological agreement, and the shortcomings 
of a republican present which is supposed to represent her authenti- 
cally. Seen with this problem in mind, most primary school history 
textbooks will appear what they are, sheer masterpieces. It has been 
said with some justification that a part of French public opinion has 
never completely accepted the ideological consequences of the Revo- 
lution. But the part of the public which has been submitted to pri- 
mary education has been conditioned to admire its results and to 
condone all its excesses. 

Space is lacking to treat adequately the way arithmetic is taught. 
Here again memory work is stressed more than in the States: one 
of the most dreaded or most rewarding tests at the certificat d’études 
which crowns the primary studies is the test on “mental calcula- 
tion”: a series of operations are proposed to the candidate from 
very simple additions to pretty intricate ones dealing with fractions, 
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and the speed and the accuracy with which the candidates solve the 
problems in their heads is judged accordingly. The results can be 
seen even by a casual observer in any French store: the number of 
countergirls, for example, able to figure mentally the amount of even 
a pretty extended bill is really remarkable. On the other hand, if 
one examines the arithmetic textbooks, one will be struck by the 
unnecessary difficulties accumulated in the path of the pupils: the 
text of the problems proposed is often excessively literary, falsely 
literary, comprising a pretentious administrative-type vocabulary 
(“localité” for “village” or “maison” ), involved and exceedingly long 
sentences, which baffle the child. A few years ago, trying to help a 
French child unravel the mysteries of a particularly labyrinthine 
problem, I noticed that most problems on that page, and in this book 
for that matter, could be solved almost instantly by reframing the 
text, and presenting it anew after having: (a) changed the key- 
words to a basic vocabulary; (b) cut the long elaborated sentence 
into its components; (c) turning the problem, as it were, upside 
down, presenting the data in exactly the opposite order. At that 
point, the solution was practically a matter of common sense, and 
all the hesitations of the child, a pretty bright lad, vanished at once. 
It is clear that a lot of simplification could be done along those lines 
in all primary textbooks and that the high literary level in many 
French handbooks hinders the child in his study of the subject at 
hand more than it helps him to acquire a general culture. 

It is naturally to the study of French spelling, French grammar, 
syntax and expression that the greatest amount of time is devoted. 
It is well known in French teaching circles that the primary school 
teachers are usually more interested in and greater experts at all the 
traps provided by French orthography than are their colleagues in 
secondary education. A very recent report to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation deplored a certain falling-off in the spelling proficiency of 
pupils entering the sixth grade in the lycées (55 per cent of them 
did not receive the necessary half of the points requested for a dicta- 
tion of “moderate difficulty”). The reasons? Overcrowding of pri- 
mary schools, insufficient homework, and, adds the report, recruiting 
of teachers with a Baccalaureate (“instituteurs bacheliers”) who do 
not have pedagogical training. I happen to have before me four 
French handbooks recently brought back from France. None of them 
is a new publication (the turnover of books in French teaching is 
very slow, due in part to the stability of the program and the meth- 
ods: in the secondary system, for instance, the texts of ancient 
authors studied in class are still the same as in 1931); but these 
books are still in considerable use now. (Certain readers, which I 
have used, have had a life span of at least half a century: it is quite 
a bond between several generations to have been raised on the ad- 
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ventures of two small Alsatian boys fleeing the lost provinces after 
the war of 1870 and touring the rest of France!) Titles: French 
Grammar; Lessons in French, Grammar and Expression of Ideas; 
The New Grammar and French; The Single Book of French. One 
common feature of all of them is their typographical density. Even 
when they make a visible effort at diversification of print, they still 
show an average of 46 lines for a 7 inch page. The methods can be 
varied in principle, but the fundamentals in grammar are rather 
thorough. It is amusing to watch them wrestling with the rules of 
the agreement of the past participle, for example: 45th lesson, no. 
119: “The past participle of a verb conjugated with the auxiliary 
‘avoir’ is invariable, except when the verb is preceded by its com- 
plement answering the question ‘who?’ or ‘what?’?” (No. 118 had 
already settled the question of the participle conjugated with the 
auxiliary “étre.”) Lesson 48, no. 131 tackles the question of the 
past participles of the pronominal verbs: “I. Certain pronominal 
verbs, like ‘s’écrier’, ‘se cabrer’, are used only in the pronominal 
form. In all these verbs the past participle is ir. agreement with the 
subject: ‘elles se sont récriées. Les chevaux se sont cabrés.’ IT. But 
most pronominal verbs, like ‘se fatiguer,’ are used also in the active 
form. In this case, the past participle agrees as if the auxiliary 
‘étre’ of the pronominal verb were used instead of avoir, according 
to the rule studied, no. 119: ‘Elles se sont reconnues’ (elles ont 
reconnu qui?, se, mis pour elles).” This text, taken out of an “inter- 
mediate” book, destined for children from 9 to 11 at most, is not 
exceptional. In fact, it is practically the same, verbatim, in the other 
three books. This particular formulation of the rule must be a classic. 
The application of the rule is dinned into the students through seven 
exercises, putting verb in the plural, into the compound past, etc. 

One must reflect here that French grammar is evidently more 
complicated than English and that if one is going to teach “gram- 
mar” as such, there is hardly any other way to do it for children of 
this age. (In the same manner, to say it in passing, the syllabic 
nature of the French language justifies and even imposes the syllabic 
method of teaching how to read, as opposed to the global method. 
One should never forget that the pedagogical problems presented 
by French and English are very different and that different solutions 
are called for. Moreover the syllabic learning of reading is more 
methodical, accustoms the children to a more systematic reflection, 
and gives solid and reasonably rapid results.) The grammar books 
go on to propose reading texts to the children, texts which are used 
for dictation purposes, for vocabulary explanation and extension 
and for application of the rules. The texts are never. particularly 
lofty literature nor very recent; they are usually taken out of sec- 
ondary nineteenth century authors: Alphonse Daudet, Théophile 
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Gautier, H. Malot, A. Theuriet remain great favorites. A few texts 
by Hugo or Lamartine here and there, a few more by Anatole France, 
who has long kept a faithful clientéle among the school teachers. 
A few regional texts (de Pesquidoux, G. Ehérau, M. Genevoix) and 
several by E. Pérochon, a school teacher who attained literary glory 
about forty years ago. No really great literature, which might be 
beyond the grasp of the children (our old school director fortunately 
did not share that notion). Absolutely no attempt to place the 
author in literary history and explain his significance: that is re- 
served for the second degree teaching; the first degree concentrates 
essentially on the teaching of formal grammar and the mechanisms 
of the language. As it is, one can gather that the program is for- 
midable enough, and the course sufficiently rugged: no doubt it 
accustoms the child to great mental efforts, and the memory of 
anxious moments where the whole class is straining to try to figure 
out how a particularly tricky participle should be spelled is sufficient 
to conjure up the atmosphere of primary teaching. 


Now, where do they come from, these teachers, and what kind of 
life do they lead? Most of them emerge from the lower classes; 
their parents had resolved that their child would not follow their own 
avocation as a peasant or manual worker, and would be a white- 
collar man, with a fixed salary, a State functionary not too well paid 
perhaps, but with prestige and security. Later, the children of the 
school teacher, strongly pushed through their studies by paternal 
supervision, would go to the lycée and enter one of the “Grandes 
Ecoles,” Polytechnique, Centrale, Normale, and from there go into 
politics or higher administration. So the profession of schoolteacher 
was a stopover, a rung in the ladder of social progress: this pattern 
was by far the most prevalent during the Third Republic and it con- 
tinues up to now, perhaps on a lesser scale, but still very frequent. 
It demanded heavy sacrifices from a man of the working class to 
put his children through Normal School: the child was supposed 
to contribute his earnings to the upkeep of the family as soon as he 
was able to earn anything and up to the time when he left his parents 
for military service or to establish a home of his own. True, Normal 
School was free, but just the same there were expenses, for clothes 
and some spending money. The situation is less tight now, with 
higher salaries and social security, but it still represents great finan- 
cial efforts. Before the First World War, with fewer women em- 
ployed in factories, it meant that the wife of the workman had to 
earn money by renting her services in some menial task, as a cleaning 
woman or a seamstress or a cook. In the country, the peasant wife 
shared her husband’s work, and still does. But this way the child 
will be protected from the vagaries of industrial crises, and escaping 
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from the hard life in the fields, he will belong to the host of those 
who receive their subsistence from the State; moreover he will have 
instruction, have the means of getting higher, he will escape toward 
the upper stories. Less dramatic than fifty years ago, this picture is 
still common now. 

Life at Normal School was, and still remains, hard. Discipline, 
intense study, a confined intellectual atmosphere, a bookish educa- 
tion, a great deal of contact with utopian writers, very little insight 
into the concrete functioning of the modern world, be it an indus- 
trial complex, or a steamship company, or a stock exchange. It 
might be well to interject here that, up to a few years ago, the con- 
crete horizon of the school teacher was very narrow, his whole life 
being spent inside the confines of the département, in a radius of 
perhaps forty miles: the Normal School was in the chef-lieu or in 
a big city; then the young teacher would be sent to a small village, 
then a bigger one, a small town, a bigger one, finally to the chef- 
lieu, or he might finally become a school director. Not much traveling 
outside the département. The advent of the automobile has created 
a true revolution in this domain, here also the motorization of France 
has had a tremendous psychological impact. This relative isolation 
of the Normal School student, and later of the young teacher, helps 
create a mentality which is probably without parallel in any other 
country: here you have bright minds, fed on very abstract intel- 
lectual food, administered by professors who have the same origins 
as their students, without too much contact with the realities of life 
except in their own narrow line. When they go out to teach, they 
reside in a community with which they have little in common: they 
are intellectually higher than the peasants and workers whose chil- 
dren they educate; they do not speak the same language, attentive 
as they are by training to correctness of speech; the peasant and 
workers respect them greatly, and there is no doubt that the profes- 
sion enjoys among the lower classes a traditional aura of prestige; 
but they really have nothing in common. The lower classes cannot 
follow them into any gyration of abstract dialectic, but on the other 
hand they often feel that the teacher does not know much about 
trades or agriculture. They admire them as bright, but see them as 
outside their own preoccupations. The only time a peasant or worker 
will come to the teacher for help, outside of trying to find out how 
to handle his child, is when they have to deal with the administrative 
machine, which appears to them as an obscure monster, or to find 
a way of sending the child to a higher school. 

The teachers have no real communication, either, with the bour- 
geois class, which at times is slightly distrustful of them on account 
of their utopian socialistic leanings, and which has not received the 
same kind of education; and then there is the question of social 
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position since very often the schoolteacher leads only an appearance 
of bourgeois life, for the simple reason that his meager salary does 
not allow him to afford the kind of solid gracious living which char- 
acterizes the true bourgeoisie. Finally, after having left the Normal 
School, they read astonishingly little, I mean very few new books, 
either novels or essays. Even the Normal School, anyway, does not 
bring them very much up to date on literary movements or poetic 
tendencies. Ten years ago, the greatest poetical admirations, as re- 
vealed to her in Normal School, of a young teacher beginning her 
career in Seine-et-Oise (which is not exactly lost in the woods) were 
Albert Samain and Verhaeren, which she inflicted on her unsuspect- 
ing charges. When I inquired about the reasons for these unexpected 
choices, the director—now at the head of one of the more important 
schools in the département—with an indulgent smile gave me almost 
textually the answer: “Well, you know, she is fresh out of Normal 
School, and there they like this decadent stuff.” The simple fact is 
that, if this young lady follows any kind of a normal life, she will 
not have the time, between her chores as a housewife and a mother, 
and her duties as a schoolteacher, to discover anything else. The 
same goes for any ideological movement such as existentialism, or 
for the contemporary theater: when could a schoolteacher find the 
opportunity to get a true acquaintance with the whirl of modern 
ideas, in the provinces and semi-rural areas where most of them 
reside? Most of them realize this condition of isolation, a few suffer 
from it, the majority get resigned to it and turn with a!l the more 
zeal to the very concrete problem at hand: educating the children. 
Michard-Glossinde, in their book Condition et Mission de I’Institu- 
teur, have analyzed this condition. It has changed very slowly in the 
last ten years: the radio and T.V. are beginning to have a levelling 
intellectual effect on the country, as do popular magazines of the 
Match type. Moreover, a greater number of bacheliers are acceding 
to the profession, coming out of the secondary schools, where the 
intellectual atmosphere is less restricted, less confined, less inbred, 
as it were. But the general analy~is remains true to this day. 

It creates a spirit which is almost undefinable, but also un- 
mistakable. It is a clear-cut rationalism, often dogmatic, heir to 
eighteenth-century ideology as revamped by the founders of the 
school system during the last years of the nineteenth century, F. 
Buisson, P. Bert, etc.; optimistic in its outlook, longing for an ever 
better society which should be organized on more just lines, and 
therefore inherently revolutionary, favoring a continuous revolution, 
not necessarily a violent one; mostly deist or atheist, frequently anti- 
clerical; normally pacifist, or even anti-militarist, but susceptible to 
patriotic emotions; fond of ideological discussions, playing with ab- 
stract ideas, and in fact bordering on a kind of scholasticism (I re- 
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member a number of passionate discussions, on such vast topics as: 
It is ideas which lead the world!—The dispute ended in the defeat, 
although not conceded, of the materialist side). All in all, a very 
generous outlook on life, tinged with idealism of the type of Hugo, 
Jaurés, Anatole France, and rendered more human by the contact 
with young children, to whose education they dedicate themselves 
with total devotion and abnegation. A remarkable breed indeed, 
unique and lovable. 


Material life has improved for them tremendously since the founding 
of the Republic. Strongly organized unions, (often independent 
socialist rather than communist-dominated) have managed to obtain 
for them a scale of salaries which is still modest, but is beginning to 
be decent. (Curiously enough, these teachers’ unions are frequently 
in competition with the postmen’s unions in a race to obtain more 
benefits from the State.) And then there is the strong social security 
system, with its numerous supplementary allowances, family resi- 
dence, extended vacation for pregnancy, and also the pension system 
after retirement: all these fringe benefits confer real security to the 
job and make it enviable. The schedule of salaries is naturally 
established on a national plane and administered according to rank, 
place, seniority, promotions and so on, along the lines of the French 
civil service. Academic freedom is also solidly protected by the 
unions and by the French judicial system. Witch-hunting for political 
or religious reasons has been practically unknown since the turn of 
the century. The conditions of heroism, material and moral, which 
prevailed eighty years ago are now a thing of the past. 

Fresh out of Normal School, the teacher will usually be employed 
for some time as a substitute; then he becomes a regular teacher 
and when his military obligations have been discharged he begins 
his ascension up the service ladder. The reports of the inspector 
will hinder or hurry him in his career. Very often he will marry a 
colleague, and then his material condition becomes quite prosperous: 
two salaries, about equal, make quite a tidy sum. Lodging is pro- 
vided most of the time in a school building (always for the director, 
who thus never leaves the premises of the school he administers; 
very often, in most middle-sized towns, also for his colleagues). 
When lodging is not provided, there is of course a special indemnity. 
The couple may have children, but social security will take care of 
the bill and family allowances will more than take care of the ex- 
pense involved in their raising; finally, higher education is practically 
free in France, and by the time the children are old enough to attend 
the University, the parents will have reached the chef-lieu of the 
département and will be in the top bracket of salaries. The lodgings 
provided may not always be architectural masterpieces by modern 
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American standards, but they are usually airy, not very old, and 
spacious. Very often, in the small towns, there will be a garden 
attached, which helps the family budget and also in a way brings 
the teacher nearer to the mode of life of the parents of his pupils. 
His material situation makes him the envy of numerous farmers or 
small shopkeepers of the village. A small car is not beyond his 
means, and not the flimsiest either: a great many Arondes, or even 
Citroéns 11, of an old vintage but still valiant, can be seen in a 
corner of the schoolyard. Very often, in smaller villages, the school 
teacher will double as town clerk. The job gives consideration rather 
than money, but it will increase his prestige and his influence. He 
is definitely a social power. His rivalry with the priest of the village 
has lost a great deal of its intensity in the last years, although each 
of them remains on the alert. Most of the time, the relationship 
could be described as a vigilant non-belligerency, although hostilities 
are liable to start up again at any time. But, economically in most 
cases, the teacher has definitely pulled ahead of the priest. After 
twenty-five to thirty years of their loyal and faithful services, the 
Government will often honor them with a decoration, the purple 
ribbon of the palmes académiques. The disinterested observer is 
struck by the vivid interest with which the distribution of these 
distinctions is followed in the teachers’ milieu. One would think that 
a profession which prides itself, and justifiably so, on its disinter- 
estedness and its freedom of mind, would see through the vanity of 
this official recognition, and they do or at least they pretend they 
do. Nonetheless these baubles are very much coveted, innocent in- 
trigues are concocted to obtain them, and the teacher derives a great 
deal of pride and also consideration from wearing them. 

After his marriage with a fellow schoolteacher, the new couple 
will be considered as a team by the Departmental direction, which 
will send them to a post where two positions have to be filled. And 
in fact, many “mutations” are scheduled on the basis of couples, 
rather than individuals. It is quite possible that the community of 
interests and of occupations discharged in practically the same build- 
ing—dquite often the wife teaches in a school of which her husband 
is director, or both end up by being directors in neighboring schools, 
one for boys, one for zirls—the similarity of schedules, the sharing 
of vacations, make for a higher proportion of successful marriages 
than in other professions. But the same phenomenon, very difficult 
to observe at best, could probably be noted in most cases where man 
and wife work side by side at an exacting task. Possibly the neces- 
sity of hiding their quarrels from the children and of presenting them 
with a united front reinforces the marriage ties, in any event a great 
number of these teaching couples seem to get along remarkably 
smoothly. But it may also be that the cold studies of the social 
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scientist would shatter this notion and expose it as an idyllic illusion, 
born of overly fond memories. 

And so, in the 38,000 communities of France, the educating of 
the young generations goes on, école des garcons, école des filles, with 
coeducation in the lower grades or in the smaller villages; with a 
goodly proportion of male teachers, in their long gray blouses, in- 
defatigably and devotedly inculcating the notions necessary to a 
basic education, instilling a sense of discipline, and also trying to 
give the children a feeling for beauty, by elegant verbal expression 
or through the little figures, designed to reveal their artistic talents, 
which will be proudly exhibited at the windows of the classroom. 
It is all done with a sense of mission. 


The following texts are culled from a collection of documents called 
l'Ecole Exemplaire, (A. Colin, 330 pp. 1947). They are reports 
written by M. O. Auriac, Inspecteur Général from 1930 to 1935 for 
Southwestern France, and subsequently Director of the Ecole Nor- 
male de Saint-Cloud, about primary school teachers whom he in- 
spected during those years. These nine short extracts, chosen from 
195 much longer texts, cannot even begin to give an idea of the 
wealth of observation offered in the book. But they will buttress a 
few of the assertions made in the preceding article. Moreover—and 
this is not their least interest—they should show the “style” of French 
primary school teaching: preoccupations, modes of expression, prob- 
lems, atmosphere. In a way, they are double documents: not only 
by the naked facts which they recount, but also by the insight which 
they give into the institution of the “Inspection Générale,” by the 
devotion to duty of all concerned—and even by a perceptible amount 
of what would look to outsiders like a shade of naivete. 


M. P., St. S. .. les B. . . (Creuse). 


The préparation folders of various subjects are very rich, and Mr. P. 
utilizes them regularly. I pore with interest over books of problems, 
of dictations where spelling difficulties are graded, over collections 
of prints about history and geography, a collection of extracts from 
the town archives, of newspaper clippings concerning local history; 
another concerning review articles on pedagogical problems, another 
again made of newspaper clippings designed to illustrate through 
examples the lessons in civics. 

The scientific material acquired by Mr. P. (who is also town clerk) 
is considerable. He shows me a small apparatus, invented by him- 
self, designed to give an idea of atmospheric pressure, another which 
reveals the direction of cold and warm air currents in the room, 
another which makes perceptible the motion of heated liquid in a 
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test-tube; a rich collection, established with the help of the pupils, of 
rocks, beaks, claws, feathers of all kinds, pegged on pieces of card- 
board and which are used for natural science lessons and provide 
subjects for sketches, reading games, and so on. 


M. J. (S. de R... . , Charente) 


M. J. is second to none in his conviction and in his love for his 
profession. Before entering his class, I see him in the yard directing 
calisthenics with a magnificent ardor and a total indifference to the 
cruel cold, for he has taken off his jacket and his vest. His class 
has been prepared long before, and every morning he gathers all 
the documents, all the cards which he will need during the day. He 
owns considerable material which is of his own invention, for teach- 
ing how to read, a very curious set of small boards; for arithmetic, 
combinations of schemes designed to demonstrate in space, by geo- 
metric representations, certain arithmetical notions. 


(M. T., Charente) 


The science lesson which I attend (preceded by an intermission which 
began with calisthenics and breathing exercises) consists of an 
experiment done with parts bought by the school cooperative. The 
point is to explain to the children the functioning of an electric 
bell. The teacher sketches on the blackboard a diagram with colored 
chalks, adding the necessary explanations; the pupils follow on their 
slates. From the diagram, they turn to the experiment: it is an 
intelligent lesson, which creates enthusiasm and admiration among 
the children. 

M. T. takes me to the canteen: his wife, a school teacher whose 
merit is almost equal to his, directs it . . . The pupils are not allowed 
to sit down before having washed their hands at a wash basin which 
M. T. has had installed, and they are provided with a napkin. The 
classroom where they take their meals has been pleasantly decorated 
by Mme T., on the walls and on the window panes. 

M. T. shows me the magnificent insect collection which he has 
constituted. 

In this way, in this far away village, sixty children live between 
8 and 4:00 P.M. in joy, security, and a kind of trusting abandon 
with two very distinguished teachers who, themselves childless, seem 
to pour on their pupils a treasure of tenderness which would other- 
wise remain unused. 
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M. P.; A. (Charente) 


His science notebook is full of sketches which make any manual 
unnecessary; almost all its contents refers to his own observations 
or experiments. 

I audit a lesson in science (the teeth). No assertion which does 
not rest on the presentation of an object. Mr. P. has even taken the 
trouble of making cutaway views of teeth and to provide himself 
with teeth of all kinds (animals, children, adults). Much material is 
brought and shown by the children themselves. 


Mme R... (St. L. . .), (Lozére). 


Mme R. buys with her own money books for her pupils, which they 
are asked to review as homework. This kind of generosity is not rare 
in Lozére, in villages where the public school competes with a private 
school. As I thank her, Mme R. . . declares simply that, not having 
any children herself, she is glac to devote a part of her resources 
to the children entrusted to her by their families. 


M. M...,H... (Morbihan) 


I greatly appreciated the reading lesson. The text is read by the 
teacher, then carefully explained. He tries to make the pupils under- 
stand the text, and even to make them see it. Isn’t it necessary to 
learn how to think right and to see well to be able to read correctly? 
So the explanation is not limited to the meaning of words, nor to 
the grammar, nor to the spelling difficulties; it treats the text as an 
object concerning which it is imperative to analyze the elements 
which make its beauty. And the children, evidently trained in that 
quest, are glad to obey their master’s impulsion. 

After that, the paragraph just explained is read by a pupil, then 
by another, by a third one—unfortunately without the expected 
progress in intonation. Perhaps the readers had been poorly chosen? 


Mme P..., St. M. .., (Cher), coeducational school. 


I audit a lesson in morals. The pupils are first questioned on the 
preceding lesson (the good pupil). Today’s lesson is about the 
schoolchildrens’ duties toward one another. I verify easily that noth- 
ing of this is inspired by a manual. Everything which pertains to the 
behavior of schoolchildren in the schoolyard, to the services which 
the younger ones should expect from the older, to the mutual cour- 
tesy not excluded by comradeship, all that is illustrated by examples 
and references borrowed from current life. The mistress quotes 
names, recalls previous observations. The younger children (since 
the lesson is common to all) are invited to give on the spot a proof 
that they have understood. It is morals in action and without pedan- 
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try. It ends by a short “resolution” written on the blackboard, then 
reproduced in the notebooks: “At school, no comrade will suffer 
through my fault. I shall know neither anger nor resentment.” 


M. and Mme N..., M. (Lot-et-Garonne) 


I have examined the teaching material created or bought by Mr. and 
Mrs. N. . . It is really extraordinary, often original and educative. 
[Here, Mr. Auriac gives a long description of the material for read- 
ing, French, Geography, Arithmetic, Design, Sciences—among other 
things a mineralogical collection of more than 200 samples—Agricul- 
ture, and so on. We give here the paragraph on History. | 

Reconstitutions made of wood or cardboard of old weapons in 
working order (catapults, ballista, bow, stone ax, francisque, medieval 
pennant, faithful reproductions of the pennant granted to the Bastide 
by Philippe-Auguste around 1208), Gallic hut, medieval castle, 
medieval town square. Collection of people designed for the recon- 
stitution with local color of historical scenes from the Roman period 
to our times. (Examples: The Camp of the Cloth of Gold; Ver- 
sailles under Louis XIV.) Enormous collection of historical prints 
(postcards, illustrated magazines, handbooks, notebook covers). Mo- 
nography of the various towns where these teachers have taught, 
extremely useful for connecting local with general history. Graphic 
and photographic reconstitution of monuments of the region. Collec- 
tion of old realia (Samian and Gallic potteries, prehistoric tools, the 
1789 Book of Grievances of the Agenais). About 50 books on local 
history of the Agen region, as well as prints and medals. Hundreds 
of stereoscopic views and slides. 


MT... , FT... (Camtal) 


The main merit of Mr. T. . . consists of having liberated his students 
from all inhibitions. They take part in the class with a striking 
activity and joy. It appears mainly in the history lesson which I am 
witnessing: “Louis XVIII, the Spanish War, Charles X.” But per- 
haps M. T. . . is going a bit far when he asks pupils of 10 to 12 to 
judge the foreign policy of the Restoration. Historians take enough 
trouble as it is to recount facts and schoolteachers to teach them. 
In the same way, M. T. . . celebrates the systematic disinterestedness 
of France, for example in the American War of Independence against 
England, in the Greek War of Independence, in the Italian War, 
etc. . . Would it not be sufficient to present these French interven- 
tions while insisting only discreetly on their motives? A teacher of 
the quality of Mr. T. . . must be able to follow a middle road. It is 
more important for ethics to establish the facts carefully than to 
judge them. 
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Secondary Education 


THE LYCEE 





@ The lycée—these interminable walls, this gloomy official fagade 
which even memory sees through the drizzle of a winter day. Behind 
these walls something takes place, more meaningful than long hours of 
classes daily except Thursday and Sunday. Seven subjects every 
year, some thirty-five hours of class room routine. But there is also 
the discovery of loneliness in the midst of fellow students, of precious 
friendships in the midst of cruelty, of excitement in the midst of 
boredom, of dreams and poetic illusions which the postponement of 
pleasures only renders more acute. 

@ More demanding perhaps than that “life” which surrounds these 
gloomy walls, the lycée does not teach a lesson in bland happiness, 
nor does it automatically offer a safe conduct to a diploma. For 
here the student is no longer protected. He discovers a world of 
struggles and contrasts. There is the olympian arbitrariness of the 
teacher, but also the initiation to spheres which make family coziness 
seem insipid. There is the sadness that swells like nausea at the 
sight of those long corridors, but there is also the laughter that greets 
the rebellious gesture of a fellow student whose courage reaffirms a 
common dignity in the face of humiliating discipline. One pays for 
such gestures and for such laughter: the retenue. But the price is 
worth it. Here one also learns a lesson in pride. 

@ When the student leaves his home in the cold morning hours, 
carrying his satchel, he follows the same streets, crosses at the same 
corners. He has long ago stopped noticing familiar landmarks. 
Faintly aware of the smells coming from a bakery, he repeats in his 
mind Chénier’s Jambes (he may be called upon to recite), he fondles, 
deep in his pocket, those precious marbles which he will later throw 
into action on the moist, shiny asphalt. He ruminates thoughts of 
vengeance. He weighs the advantages of cutting his weekly calis- 
thenics class. He looks forward to the afternoon: his friend claims 
that from his apartment it is possible, with a spy-glass, to watch the 
girls in the Lycée de Jeunes Filles. 

@ There is the school. Now silhouettes hurrying through the mist 
converge on the narrow door. Later in the day, at set hours, there 
will be intense commotion. Much kicking, running, horse-play, twist- 
ing of arms; many shouts, thefts of satchels and handkerchiefs and 
caps, scrapings of knees and elbows on the rough cement. Cocteau 
has evoked the poetry of such moments. 
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Twice a day, at ten thirty in the morning and four o’clock in the 
afternoon, an uproar disturbs this silence. For then the little lycée 
Condorcet opens its doors opposite 72 bis of the rue d’Amsterdam, 
and the pupils have chosen the cité as their headquarters. It is, for 
them, what the place de Gréve was for the town of Paris. A sort of 
medieval square, of cour d’amour, with games, miracle plays, an 
exchange for stamps and agates, a thieves’ alley where the guilty are 
condemned and executed, where long in advance are plotted those 
“rags” which come to fruition in the classroom and whose prepara- 
tory stages surprise the teachers. For the young folk of cinquiéme 
are redoutable. Next year they will go on to quatriéme, rue Caumar- 
tin, will despise the rue d’Amsterdam, will play a part and abandon 
the schoolbag for a strip of webbing and a square of carpeting. 


(Cocteau, Les Enfants Terribles) 


@ The provincial lycée may stand in a sleepier setting. The peaceful 
avenue, the tree-curtained river may give the passing tourist the im- 
pression that school life here is less demanding. But for the student, 
especially the boarder, the differénce hardly exists. A lycée is a 
lycée in any part of France—perhaps more so in the provinces than 
in Paris. For here nothing is powerful enough to interfere with an 
orderly routine not altogether unlike army regularity. Sometimes the 
lycée and the military “caserne” are even neighbors, as if to point up 
ironically the resemblance of all servitudes. 


Huge treeless yards. Huge dormitories whose windows looked out 
on a barracks parade ground. As we got up, and saw beneath us 
how all these uniforms ran about and maneuvered, we had the im- 
pression that, after the class on the third floor and the study period 
on the second, at midday we would come out into the open as 
soldiers. The bugle note at reveille and again in the evening, half an 
hour before we got up and half an hour after we went to bed, sur- 
rounded our day with a margin, with a free, neutral period for which 
we saved up our frolics and caperings. I found a superabundance 
of everything, in my happiest dreams I had barely imagined the lycée. 
The stoves snored, red-hot. Every study room had its historical 
dictionaries, its library, its atlas. On the very first day I had thirty 
volumes in which I wrote my name; all at once I had twenty teachers. 


(Giraudoux, Simon le Pathétique) 


@ Whether in the provinces or in Paris, the lycée shows an equal con- 
tempt for luxury. Students are no doubt too busy worrying or dream- 
ing to notice the poetry of such asceticism. Teachers are probably 
more sensitive on this subject. And who is to deny the peculiar 
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beauty of the very discomfort and inadequacy, of the leaking radia- 
tor, the wobbly chairs, the outdated books of a “salle de profes- 
seurs” as seen by a Parisian lycée teacher? 


Picture to yourself a floor whose carpeting consists of burnt matches 
and crushed cigarette butts. But, oh luxury, there is a radiator and 
central heating. However, since the radiator leaks, an old bean can 
is a permanent fixture under the control, in order to catch the drips. 
The bookcases, fated to collapse sooner or later under their burden 
of periodicals and outdated books and never-to-be-perused admin- 
istrative documents, have one pane broken in every three. This en- 
ables you to hear the concert offered by the little creatures who 
gnaw wood and whose name I have forgotten. 

The five chairs (the teachers number thirteen) all wobble. The 
table, whose ugliness could make you seasick, is less dusty than 
the rest of the furnishings, being wiped by our elbows. This does 
them no good, since every night the humidity gives new life to the 
old inkstains. 

But here is something you didn’t count on: in one corner dwells 
a dog, unimaginable and epileptic, which belongs to the concierge— 
unless it belongs to the principal. Each of them attributes ownership 
to the other, whenever the beast commits a depredation, which occurs 
once or twice a week. It’s a yellowish mongrel with hair closely 
cropped, since it’s being treated for the mange. The name is César. 
It claims for its own a green rep divan where it is left undisturbed, 
ever since the day when a colleague who had conceived the notion 


of challenging it was bitten in the calf, in complete disregard of his 
teaching diploma. 


(René Masson, Des Hommes qu’on livre aux enfants) 


THE STUDENTS 





@ They do not really know their teachers. Olympian divinities belong 
to a different world. Do they even have families, a private life? Do 
they have favorite dishes? Do they go to the movies? 

@ But the student does not even ask himself these questions. The 
teacher teaches, punishes, praises, talks with his parents. Real life, 
real suffering take place among other students. And real life means 
first of all bitter clashes, persecution and cruelty that only pride— 
and perhaps the refuge of some friendship—can make bearable. 
Balzac has dealt with this kind of reality in Louis Lambert. But 
what French writer, since Balzac, has not evoked the cruelty of 
fellow students, the persecution of the weaker by the strong, the 
defensive alliances that are thus brought into being? Frequently, 
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it is scholarly success which, by irritating a naturally jealous group, 
provokes contempt and unleashes hostility. The star pupil, the “fort 
en théme” had better be strong or have good legs! 


This silly success at recitation, and the reputation of being a poseur 
that followed upon it, unleashed the hostility of my schoolfellows. 
Those who had previously gathered around me abandoned me, and 
the others grew bolder when they saw that I had no support. I was 
made fun of, abused and hunted down. The torment began when we 
left the lycée, though not quite at once, because those who had been 
my friends would not have let me be jibed at in their presence. It 
began when the first corner was turned. With what apprehension 
did I await the end of classes! And the moment I was outside I 
slipped away and ran. Fortunately we did not live at any great 
distance, but they made an ambush of my trip home. So, fearing 
to be waylaid, I thought out enormous detours. When the others 
realized this, they no longer waited for me to arrive, it became a 
regular view hallo. 
(Gide, Si le grain ne meurt) 


@ Not every one is as skillful slipping away and finding detours as 
Gide! Woe to him who gets caught! Exquisite refinements of tor- 
ture await him. The grown up, walking by, is tempted to intervene 
and admonish the brutal inquisitors. But it is useless, he knows; for 
at the next corner the same scene is acted out again, and so on in- 
definitely until the strong get tired or the game becomes boring. 


On the right hand side, on the sidewalk contiguous to the vault, a 
prisoner was being interrogated. The gas lamp lit up the scene 
intermittently. The prisoner (a small boy) was being held by four 
pupils, with his torso pressed against the wall. A big boy, crouching 
down between his legs, was pulling his ears and forcing him to look 
at the most horrible grimaces. The silence of this huge face which 
kept changing its shape terrified the victim. He was crying and 
trying to close his eyes and lower his head. At each such attempt 
the grimacer took a fistful of grey snow and rubbed the little fel- 
low’s ears with it. 
(Cocteau, Les Enfants terribles) 


@ But persecutions do not break the spirit. The victim, his knee caps 
all raw, withdraws to an inner world of pride. His very loneliness 
prepares him for new discoveries: poetry and friendship. The two 
are usually inseparable. There is the excitement of discovering an- 
other suffering, isolated soul; the yearning to share with him the 
precious essence distilled from some author read in great secret; the 
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delicate thrills of first approaches. A Platonic love is born. No 
one perhaps has evoked the charm and depth of such emotions as 
tenderly as Roger Martin du Gard. In Le cahier gris, the first volume 
of the saga of the Thibault family, the reader is invited to peek 
indiscreetly into a notebook which serves as a means of private cor- 
respondence between two boys who have recently discovered each 
other. It is a moving but also slightly disturbing document. There 
is, of course, the somewhat pedantic pleasure of initiating the friend 
into one’s own intellectual thrills: 


I’ve finished Zola’s Débdcle and can lend it to you. I’m still moved 
and trembling from it. It’s magnificent in its strength and profundity. 
I am about to begin Werther. Oh, my friend, that is indeed the book 


of books! I have taken Gyp’s Elle et lui also, but 'll read Werther 
first. 


@ There is the confession of a touching sentimentality—tears shed over 


the images and rhythms of a poet whom every French adolescent 
has plagiarized: 


Yesterday I took a volume of Musset to bed with me. The last time, 
from the very first line, I trembled, and sometimes tears ran from 
my eyes. Yesterday, during long hours of insomnia, I strove for 
exaltation and felt nothing arise. I found the phrases harmonious 
and skillfully articulated ... What sacrilege! Finally the poetic 
emotion awakened within me, and with a torrent of delicious tears, 
I vibrated at last. 


@ But there is also the lyrical declaration of an irreplaceable love which 
those who have too soon forgotten such innocent ecstasies tend to 
view with surprise and perhaps even some suspicion. 


Paris, Lycée Amyot, in class III A, under the suspicious eye of QQ’, 
known as Pigskin, Monday 17 March, at 3 31’ 15”. 

Is your soul filled with indifference, sensuality, love? I favor the 
third state, more in accord with your nature than the others. 


As for me, the more I study my feelings the more clearly do I 
see that man 


IS A BRUTE, 


and that love alone can bear him aloft. This is the cry of my 
wounded heart, it cannot deceive me! Without you, my dearest 
friend, I would be an imbecile, a cretin. If I vibrate, 1 owe it to you! 
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@ Poetry and friendship are not always experienced in such an intense 
emotional key. The lycée years also sometimes coincide with acute 
crises of intellectual puberty that take the form of a calmer exalta- 
tion. Poetry and perhaps philosophy and interminable philosophic 
discussions become the center of life and make all other activities 
seem futile . . . at least for a while. The French student gets philo- 
sophy at the age of sixteen, and never again is philosophy as ex- 
citing as at that age. But even much earlier in his school life the 


approach to subjects is serious, even austere. The aim is to free 
and order the intelligence. 


Night and day I was aware of a new happiness, that of feeling my 
spirit move freely; and this was the time, too, when I acquired my 
first group of friends. It took shape in the lycée, on the basis of 
our actual work, as if in these two classes (I apologize for the com- 
parison) the cream had spontaneously risen to the top. The bond 
others find in sport or amusement was in our case a series of endless 
conversations as we prepared in common, at the house of one of 
us, Our compositions or examinations. Our discussions were, I be- 
lieve, neither more nor less incoherent than they usually are, with 
boys going through their crisis of intellectual puberty. 


(Jean Schlumberger, Eveils) 


@ Every October, at every “rentrée”, serious students await their new 
teacher with impatience and misgiving. They wish to verify, perhaps 
debunk the legend that precedes the man; but deep in their hearts, 
they are also afraid to be disappointed. There is a special challenge 
in meeting a teacher who has been admired, perhaps idolized by gen- 
erations of students. Jean Prévost, in his Dix-huitiéme année, recalls 
such a moment with particular emotion. The man was about to 
enter the classroom and take his seat on the podium, the man whom 
he was all set to criticize or to admire was none other than the 


celebrated professor Emile Chartier, better known in the world of 
letters as Alain. 


Classes were about to begin, and we were impatient to make the 
acquaintance of Emile Chartier. At this period he was renowned 
within the lycée as a teacher idolized by his pupils, but we knew 
little of the writings he had published under the pseudonym of Alain. 
I was ready to detest him, some words dropped by the students 
preparing to enter the university, the previous year, having given me 
to understand that he despised psychology. I, however, idolized 
science although utterly ignorant of it, and wanted to remain faithful 
to the humble, substantial scientific method that psychology repre- 
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sented, for the naivete of my sixteen years. I had set eyes on Char- 
tier once, in April 1918. It was the first day that cannon had fired 
on Paris, and he had come to teach a little logic to his pupils who 
had been ordered into the cellars, and whose competitive examina- 
tion was close at hand. This act, assayed according to my own 
notions of bravery, counterbalanced my suspicions. 


(Jean Prévost, Dix-huitiéme année) 


@ The suspicions were soon to be dispelled. Alain, who in the lycées 
of Lorient, Rouen and Henri IV in Paris had influenced some of 
the best young minds of his time, was to have a fervent disciple in 
Prévost. For Alain’s personality and method had nothing stuffy 
about them. Teaching for him, like learning or thinking for his stu- 
dents, was a joyful, simple and supremely healthy activity. 


To begin with he called on the pupils he already knew, and they 
answered briefly. It seemed to me that the movements of his head 
were too lively for a philosopher. “Seen in profile, his eye looks 
neither small nor deepset, so it must depend on the eyebrows. He 
seems cheerful, can you know anything if you are cheerful?” A 
relic of my prejudice still persisting, I tried to find fault with the 
personal remarks he made to his old pupils. As for us, the new- 
comers, he established our identities with no particular solemnity 
and no mark of boredom. Whereupon he pulled a flat book out of 
his briefcase. I waited to hear this celebrated teaching, exhorting 
my heart to resist stoutly as though I were a Christian exposed to 
profane doctrines. But I was utterly nonplussed, for what he had 
chosen to read, translate and expound was an ode of Horace, the 
ode in which Ulysses exhorts his companions. I remember the joy- 
fulness of his gesture at the last line: Cras . . . iterabimus aequor 
(“Tomorrow we will sail once more on the open sea”). This joy, I 
felt, arose from the accord between his sturdy body and the passage 
read. I recalled the Centaure and my own rovings through the 
woods, and this time without either chagrin or regret, like souvenirs 
borne on the air by music. When the bell rang and he left the room 
with his briefcase tucked under his arm and a swing of the shoulders, 
I was already his. 


(Jean Prévost, Dix-huitiéme année) 


THE “PROFESSEUR” 





@ The example of Alain is significant. Not that all teachers in French 
lycées should be expected to have his personality, his flexibility of 
mind, his influence. But it is characteristic of French education that 
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stimulating, erudite, intellectually original minds, even when they are 
known as writers or research scholars, often prefer to teach on the 
secondary level. The excitement of shaping still open and eager 
minds seems more attractive to many first-rate teachers and scholars 
than to lecture to blasé University students. 

@ Dedication is, however, not always rewarded. There are those 
who, like Alain, are preceded by a myth of class room glory. But 
others, alas, know that from year to year their nickname and legends 
of past ridicule cling to them like an open invitation to indiscipline 
or rebellion. For traditions perpetuate themselves from class to class. 


Merlin was called Cripure and Babinot was called Henri IV, because 
of his goatee and a garrulous affection for the rollicking king and 
his chicken in every pot, vice-principal Bourcier was Ass’s Skin and 
Nabucet the White Lady, and also You-think-so? Glatre was the 
Lord Abbot, while Moka rejoiced in two nicknames, so that his real 
name, the one that doubtless was entered in his vital statistics, was 
entirely forgotten. He was known as Moka, or, What is God? Moka 
was the name of his dog, a thin, lachrymose fox terrier which he 
dragged around everywhere . . . Noél looked after it during the 
assistant master’s hours of duty. If you asked why he was called 
What is God, the only answer given was to touch the forehead in a 
significant manner. 
(Louis Guilloux, Le Sang noir) 


@ With the years, the entire nervous system of the persecuted teacher 
is affected. He develops tics and manias which only add spice to the 
class fun. For the beginning teacher, this is the big question: will 
he be “chahuté”? This no one can say in advance—but it won’t 
take long to find out. Will his classes be silent, attentive, orderly— 
or will his teaching be interrupted by the launching of paper air- 
planes, the explosion of stink bombs, or the anonymous, collective 
humming which drowns his own voice under the weight of Russian 
choir effects. 

@ No wonder the new teacher, on his first day, is as consciously 
tense as if he were facing an enemy. One against thirty or more. 
He knows that it is really he who is being examined, that the least 
revelation of a flaw, the slightest display of a vulnerability can be 
costly. Here no amount of theory can help. 


A young teacher’s first class has elements of comedy and of drama. 
Alone on the rostrum, he surveys a legion of bodies and a multipli- 
city of little faces which look at him. It’s thirty or forty or more 
against one. He’s afraid, even if he isn’t timorous. He orders the 
bodies to sit down, and they obey. He himself remains standing. 
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With all his mind he summons to his aid recollections of his own 
schooldays, a select anthology of the experiences that had been his 
when he himself was on the other side of the barricades. 

He knows that this first hour will be undisturbed, as they sound 
him out and take his measure, he knows that these alert, converging 
eyes are looking for the weak spot in his armor and that even if dis- 
covered, the flaw will not be further exploited until the following 
day. There exists an unspoken agreement between the two unequal 
camps, cut off one from the other by a wall of glass. 

But soon he must stride across this wall to write a word on the 
blackboard, he must risk his blessed security among the benches, if 
only to show himself how heroic he is, and then he will return rapidly 
to his seat as if it were a hut a foot or so higher than the enemy— 
and all of a sudden he will feel a dreadful anguish if it occurs to 
him that pupils in the front rows can see his sagging socks and his 
shoes, already spotted with chalk. 

Knowing how vulnerable he is, he must establish his authority at 
this first contact. Nothing appears easier to exhibit than authority 
(and when he had thought of today, he had promised himself that 
he would not ‘alk too loudly nor expend himself in pointless ges- 
tures but would remain himself, all one piece, confronting this 
truncated battalion—for all he can see are heads, torsos and arms, 
he has no power over the legs, they elude him, and if he hears 
a sound he will attribute it to some leg lurking behind a bench. It’s 
frightful to think of these sixty or eighty legs his eyes cannot behold, 
these free, omnipotent legs—he had promised himself never to be 
taken aback, to dominate himself and the others to be proud and 
humble at the same time, imperious and patient—but, all the same, 
to exhibit authority one must have had a modicum of experience at it. 

Where could he have acquired that? He hasn’t even been taught 
the theory, he has had to put it together for himself. He imagined 
he could smile when he was upset, scold, when his heart was over- 
flowing with tenderness, and that he could foresee, ward off, inspire, 
and blend gentleness with strength. He imagined all that, but his 
diplomas had no relevance in this domain. He had had to appear 
before many an Attic tribunal, but never until now before a court 
made up of children. 

If only he had contact with human beings! But all his experience 
with them has been restricted to their books. His wealth is, at the 
same time, his poverty. 

(Masson, Des Hommes qu’on livre aux enfants) 


@ René Masson’s Des hommes qu’on livre aux enfants is a fictionalized 


account, an honest, frequently moving document on the professional 
and family life of a typical lycée teacher. It describes the daily 
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routine of one Monsieur Bain, taking him through the various stages 
of his career. The book moves from provincial schools to Paris 
lycées, but when the décor changes the work remains much the same: 
papers to be corrected, examinations, more papers, conferences with 
anxious parents, pedagogical conventions. Certain moments, how- 
ever, do stand out. And above all the memory of the first class, for 
it also marks the memory of his first cowardice, or his first retreat. 
During that first hour he no doubt learned more than his students. 


On a sheet of paper he has had passed on from bench to bench and 
whose progress he surveys, he asks the pupils to indicate their name, 
first name and age, and the profession of their parents. He enjoins 
them to write legibly. Proper names in capitals, please. There is 
some talk as the sheet is passed on, and it makes him suffer. He 
calls for silence and, when silence answers him he suffers from this 
silence to which he is not accustomed, and which comes as a surprise. 

He thinks of what he will tell them, of what he will ask them, of 
what they will ask him, what book are we to buy, so many exercise 
books with so many lines, homework and exercises on a separate 
sheet ever so often. The sheet is handed to him, filled in, and he 
looks at it. 

What strange names they have! He’s convinced he’ll never know 
them by heart and, at this instant, hearing some whispering on his 
right, he drums with his fingers on the table. At last, his first gesture 
of authority. For some it will be the only one, until they retire or 
die. And then he hears whispering going on on his left. 

How could he ever forget that his first class ended with the stigma 
of cowardice? 

For it was cowardice and nothing else when, after having picked 
up the list of names, he suddenly crossed his arms and said, “Now 
you will write me a French composition.” 

Cowardice: with two long hours ahead of him, he knew how 
inexperienced he was—he wasn’t ready—he was afraid he wouldn’t 
press out of these hours their precious essence, and that he would 
be judged on his failings. To ask at their first encounter for a written 
exercise and not give an oral lesson was the lazy man’s way out— 
and sheer poltroonery. 

It was nothing but cowardice, this commanding, precise, pedantic 
and pedagogical voice which declared, “I want to see what you are 
capable of, before I take up the subject matter of the course. The 
topic you will write on is...” 


@ There are other tensions. The most feared moment of the year is 
unquestionably the visit of M. l’Inspecteur on whose report may 
depend such matters as a promotion or a transfer to a bigger city. 
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Some teachers go so far as to “rehearse” their class for the great 
event. But rehearsed or unrehearsed, the hour is a fearful one—and 
for once even the students can sympathize with the man on the 
podium and feel a bond in their common awe of officialdom. 


He was standing upright on the podium. He had an awful stage 
fright. It had begun when the concierge entered with the customary 
chairs: one for M. l’inspecteur d’académie and one for the head of 
the institution. It grew worse when these two worthies put in their 
appearance. And as he murmured, “My respects, M. l’inspecteur,” it 
seemed to him that his voice had cracked. 

Then he remembered that he should have said, “M. linspecteur 
d’académie.” You don’t treat a captain as if he were a lieutenant. 

“Bigoux, in the expression ‘se développe en soi,’ line fifteen, do 
you think that the use of the reflexive pronoun is correct?” 

The “explication de texte” had begun. 


@ Student and teacher alike are trying hard. But fear does not help. 
The Inspecteur’s face remains expressionless as the explication 
goes on. 


“Oh, come now, Bigoux! You usually answer better than that.” 

“Wrong, sir?” 

“Of course it’s wrong. But you must explain why. Anyone would 
think you were pulling your answers out of a hat.” 

Yet at the same time his mind was completely taken up with 
what he was going to say afterwards. He was sure to forget the half 
of what he has planned. He hadn’t dared to write notes in his text, 
in case the inspector should notice it and blame him. 

“So the use of the reflexive is incorrect, at least in terms of cur- 
rent usage. The form we have here is ar—, ar—” 

“Archaic!” yapped several voices. 

Good lads! He could have embraced them. He sensed that they 
were intimidated just as he was, but they were doing what they 
could. He grew bolder: dare he risk launching them on syntax? 

“The cleric, we read, was wearing an Alencgon “aube.” Now 
what’s that? Do you wear an “aube,” Testelin? 

“No, sir!” 

Testelin was sure of that. 

“I wear pants!” 

There was laughter, in spite of the inspector’s presence. Laurent 
smiled. 

“An ‘aube,’ Testelin, has certainly nothing to do with pants. Does 
no one know what the word means?” 

No one did. 
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“It’s a robe,” he explained, “but not the kind women wear, it’s a 
full white vest worn by ecclesiastics during the celebration of the 
mass. You remember, Testelin?” 

But this splendid piece of erudition did not seem to impress the 
inspector. He made you think of Potemkin, the favorite of Cath- 
erine of Russia, who kept on giving his directions to his hairdresser 
while Ségur read him a memorandum. He was walking up and down 
the rows of benches, and no one dared to look steadily at him. He 
was bending down and looking at the pupil’s exercise books. 


@ After the class comes the personal criticism. The worst of the ten- 
sion is gone. But the remarks are not always as mild as those 
Laurent Bain hears in respectful silence. 


“Your notebook for the texts is not kept as it should be, M. Bain,” 
said M. linspecteur d’académie, as they were leaving the classroom. 
“The lessons and the exercises have been entered very well, but the 
references to the manual are insufficient. For instance, in connection 
with a recitation, I read, Victor Hugo, “Mariage de Roland,” lines 
17 to 28. The first and the last lines of a lesson in recitation should 
be written out in full in the notebook.” 

“The notebook dealing with the texts,” he added, “should be 
looked on as a working tool. When the need arises, it should be 
possible to consult it without any risk of mistake. It is the class’s 
barometer.” 

M. le principal, who was fond of formulas, nodded his approval. 

“I have also looked at several of the pupil’s notebooks, went on 
M. linspecteur d’académie. “They aren’t badly kept, I compliment 
you on them. Nevertheless, you should pay more attention to the 
handwriting. Some people would have us believe that a good hand 
does not represent the advantage in life that once it did. In my view, 
they are wrong.” 

Laurent abjectly inclined his head to indicate that he shared the 
great man’s view. He received a stern glance. 

“Every teacher who teaches in French,” declared the inspector, 
“is a teacher of French. Every exercise written in French is a French 
exercise.” 

Whereupon he assembled one of his smiles and shook Laurent’s 
hand. “Au revoir, M. Bain.” 


@ Finally, there is the official report. M. Dussouchet’s report, in- 
cidentally, throws considerable light on what goes on, or is sup- 
posed to go on, in a lycée classroom. 
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REPORT OF M. DUSSOUCHET, INSPECTEUR GENERAL DES LETTRES 


I have, inspected M. BAIN in his class of Premiére. The pupils 
number roughly forty, of whom some ten are repeaters. The lesson 
entered in the notebook for the texts concerns the 1859 series of 
La Légende des Siécles. The teacher questions the pupils on the 
poet’s intention, the choice of symbols and the liberties taken in the 
use of the accounts in Genesis. 

Many pupils raise their hands and their answers, generally speak- 
ing, are good. Faithful to the spirit of our instructions, the teacher 
refrains from questioning any one pupil at excessive length. Nor 
does he indicate what pupil is to answer until the question has been 
formulated. 

The passage taken up today is first read in its entirety by M. 
BAIN. The tone is correct and the articulation carefully studied, 
although the delivery is somewhat monotonous. After one pupil 
has situated the text in the totality of the work, there begins the real 
class, at once active and collective. The teacher stimulates the group, 
encourages the timid, and reserves the easier questions for the weaker 
pupils. If they go wrong he puts them on the right path by progres- 
sive stages, prompts them without giving everything away, and 
orients them without bewildering them. He masticates the pupils’ 
work without predigesting it for them. I must congratulate M. BAIN 
on his professional conscientiousness and on the way in which, while 
respecting the proper comprehension of the texts, he makes the 
class supple and lively. I can reproach him only for the rather lim- 
ited share he accords grammar, at the end of the explication, and also 
for his neglect of metrics in the methodical exploration of the re- 
sources of the language. 

May 16, 1938 


Jules DUSSOUCHET 


METHODS AND CURRICULUM 





@ The dreaded Inspecteur is not there merely to test the teacher’s 
nervous resistance, or to judge his general competence, but to make 
sure that directives on methodology are being implemented in the 
schools. The lycée teacher is indeed expected to follow the instruc- 
tions of the Ministry of Education. Napoleon prided himself on 
knowing what was going on at any given hour of any given day in 
any classroom in France. Much of the centralization of French 
secondary education does in fact go back to the Revolution and to 
Napoleon’s régime. This system insists on uniformity and on a cer- 
tain rigidity. Some critics have objected to a system which makes 
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hardly any allowance for regional differences in temperament, for 
variations in social and economic conditions. On the one hand, the 
advantages are obvious: a high academic standard can be main- 
tained even in the remotest provinces. But there are equally obvious 
dangers, such as a tendency to gear lycée education to the training 
of state officials or members of the so-called “liberal” professions— 
in other words too exclusive a concern with the formation of an 
intellectual elite. Competitive examinations, a severe selectivity, un- 
concern for the less gifted student—all these may seem paradoxical 
anti-democratic features of a system which perhaps more than any 
other force or institution in France has helped propagate the Re- 
publican mystique and the gospel of Progress and of civic virtues. 

@ Some measure of decentralization seems to be the goal behind the 
recent creation of special institutes in Poitiers and Tours. Yet in 
education, more so even than in the artistic or literary life of the 
nation, Paris remains the capital, and this implies hierarchy and 
uniformity. All lycées give the same number of hours of instruction 
and stress the same subjects (French, Mathematics, Latin, a foreign 
language, Greek or another foreign language, History and Geography, 
Natural Sciences or, in later years, Physics and Chemistry). The 
Ministry, moreover, sends out circulars which define more precisely 
a particular area of study. Here for instance is a section from a 
recent Government pamphlet (January 1957) on the teaching of 
Physics during the last two years of the lycée: 


PHYSICS 


STATICS SECOND GRADE 


The program for this grade includes a number of basic ideas of fun- 
damental importance, as they will be used uninterruptedly thereafter. 
They must be established on the basis of a very carefully thought 
out series of experiments, and progressively lead the pupils to acquire 
the essential concepts (force, work, potency). 

Thus the ideas of force will be based on the study of weight, that 
of work can be introduced after an experimental study of various 
simple machines (fixed pulley, moving pulley, winch, inclined plane, 
lever) whose movements, brought about in conditions very close to 
a state of equilibrium, will lead to the introduction of an invariable 
representing work, and serving to provide a single expression of 
equilibrium in all these machines. 

These few lessons in statics given during the second grade thus 
make it possible from the very beginning to show, starting out from 
the study of various technical devices invented by man to satisfy his 
material needs, how there has been built up an organized body of 
knowledge which remains a model for modern physics. 
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HEAT 


Similarly, in the study of heat, the presentation of the ideas of tem- 
perature and quantity of heat, defined on the basis of carefully 
chosen experimental facts, ideas which will acquire a precise and 
concrete meaning in the course of measurement of heat, will reveal 
how quantity has been introduced into a domain in which our senses 
provide us only with qualitative judgments. 


FIRST GRADE 
GEOMETRICAL OPTICS 


Movement in a straight line, defined in certain experimental con- 
ditions that limit its validity, can endow the study of optics with the 
character of a geometrical theory rather attractive for the pupil, 
but in which the experiment is utilized only as a controlling factor 
in a chain of reasoning. 

It must be demonstrated by means of what simplifications the 
theory which has taken on this character leads to provisional truths, 
valid only with a degree of approximation that should constantly be 
called to mind. 


ELECTRICITY 


The study of the three effects, chemical, thermal and magnetic, of 
direct current constitutes essentially the substance of instruction in 
this part of the program. 

The experimental rediscovery of these effects and of the laws de- 
termining them permits the introduction, in a way as concrete and 
also as precise as possible, of the fundamental measurements of 
quantity by the theory (quantity of electricity, intensity of a current, 
resistance of a conductor, difference of potential). But it will be 
advisable to show constantly how these notions are only a means of 
relating in a simple way experimental facts of different orders, and 
the definition of these notions, ever present in the mind, should make 
it possible at every moment, as we have said above, to rediscover 
the factual content of every relationship established between them. 

Despite the difficulty that might be experienced, at this stage in 
the study of electricity, in introducing the notions of the charge of 
a particle and of an electron, they may be presented summarily and 
in a provisional fashion, in order to give the investigation, from the 
outset, a modern character. 


FINAL GRADES 


In the final grades, the content of the program may be organized, 
as we have suggested, around the fundamental notions that serve as 
a basis for modern theories of physics, such as energy, matter and 
electricity. 
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The concept of energy will find its source in that of mechanical 
work, presented as a means for unifying the laws of equilibrium in 
simple machines, and will attain to amplitude, in the theory of heat, 
by means of the principle of equivalence. 

The conditions under which heat can be converted into work, 
in thermal machines, will enable it to be stressed, along with Carnot’s 
principle, what difficulties are presented by this extension, but also 
how convenient is the terminology it has made available for the 
expression of the totality of physical facts, whether for instance it 
be electrical energy or chemical energy. 

The study of radiations will lead to the development of ideas that 
concern the structure of matter, and the course may end with an 
indication of the rapprochement between matter and energy that is 
being achieved today. 

In the class of Philosophy, instruction will at the same time be 
very simple in its developments and in the mathematical tools to 
which it will have recourse, and very elevated in the cultural goals 
to which it may lay claim. Whether it be a particular investigation 
or the historical development of the theories of energy, the teacher 
will endeavor to make the pupils realize the unifying and organizing 
labor of thought, the benefits derived from it for the explanation and 
predictions of facts, and the grandeur and beauty of the theoretical 
contructions thus elaborated. 

In the class of Mathematics, these goals will be affirmed also, but 
the pupils will have to move on to a deepened knowledge of the 
notions acquired, so that they may utilize them, with all requisite 
mastery, in their applications. The study of each application must 
be pushed on to its conclusion, by defining the approximative char- 
acter which this investigation enables one to attain. 

These considerations are also valid, though to a lesser degree, in 
the class of Experimental Sciences. 


@ Uniformity implies also a heavy stress on methodology and organiza- 
tion in the student’s work. Early in his school life, the French child 
is trained to assimilate data, arrange them according to importance 
and relationships, and distribute them according to accepted cate- 
gories. Above all, he is trained to think clearly and to marshal his 
knowledge. Educators and scholars do not consider it a waste of 
time to write books on how to compose an essay or a longer dis- 
sertation—the assumption being that method and insight are in- 
separable. Daniel Mornet, one of the renowned masters of the Sor- 
bonne, published a special textbook intended to help a student tackle 
literary topics such as the following: 


Why did J. J. Rousseau so violently attack Moliére’s comedy Le 
Misanthrope? 


To begin with, you must of course recall the nature of these attacks. 
Rousseau blames Moliére for having made vice agreeable, in the 
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person of Philinte, and virtue ridiculous, in the person of Alceste. 
Rousseau has decided, in effect, that Philinte’s polite behavior and 
his desire to be amiable at any price amount a detestable hypocrisy, 
while Alceste’s determination always to say just what he thinks is 
indicative of the highest virtue. We think, on the contrary, that 
Alceste is likable but that his aim cannot be realized and would 
make life in society impossible. Why did Rousseau maintain, with 
such warmth and sincerity, a view we regard as paradoxical? The 
reason is that he chose to see in Alceste a portrait of himself. He, 
like Alceste, detests the fashionable world, the most refined and 
corrupted form of that civilization which, he believes, is at the origin 
of all our woes; and, like Alceste, he would tell men the unvarnished 
truth about themselves, with no care for the hypocrisies of ordinary 
politeness. But, if he detests fashionable life, it is not only because 
of a philosophical and moral conviction, but also because he is 
timorous and feels awkward, or thinks he is, in fashionable drawing- 
rooms; and because he is all of one piece and has little skill in 
modulating or introducing nuances into what he thinks so that it 
may give pleasure and not cause offense. On the other hand, he is 
nowhere more at his ease than in those “wildernesses” and “isolated 
spots” to which Alceste retires when his love for Céliméne has met 
with a rebuff. 

If we try to put in order the various reasons explaining Rousseau’s 
condemnation of Le Misanthrope, we may well adopt the view that 
there are two principal reasons, each independent of the other. There 
are the philosophical ideas, the arguments and the character. But it 
is more logical to think that Rousseau’s philosophy has its deepest 
root in his character, and that he acquired his detestation of fashion- 
able life, where he vainly tried to shine, because of his timid and 
untamed nature, because of his attachment to solitariness and in- 
dependence. So it will be both more natural and more logical to 
begin by this study of character and then graft on to this a study of 
the doctrine. This leads us to the following outline. 


First par. Reasons why Rousseau condemns Le Misanthrope. 
(a) Philinte, he says, is attractive because of his vices. 
(b) Alceste is ridiculous because of his virtues. 


Second par. Hidden principles explaining this condemnation. 
1: Rousseau’s character. 
(a) timid and awkward in drawingrooms. 
(b) unable to dissimulate his real feelings. 
(c) fond of the simple life and of solitude. 


Third par. Consequences of this character. 2: The doctrine. 


(a) Rousseau proceeds to condemn all civilization, along 
with the fashionable world. 
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(b) and proposes that we should return to a simple life in 
which frankness would be possible. 


(Daniel Mornet, Cours pratique de composition 
francaise, pp. 195-196) 

@ “If we try to put in order . . .”—“But it is more logical to think 
that . . ."—“So it will be both more natural and more logical . . .”-— 
“This leads us to the following outline . . .” The very vocabulary 
and structure of this text are revealing. The key words are order 
and logic. The aim: an outline. 

@ One should not smile too quickly. Textbooks such as Mornet’s 
Cours pratique de composition frangaise and the stress laid by every 
teacher on analysis and planning develop the student’s ability to 
organize efficiently any set of data. Above all, the French student 
is trained to pose a problem with clarity. 

@ Even teachers, in the exercise of their function, remain devoted 
to lucid outlines and expositions. A glance at any of the Cahiers 
pédagogiques—monthly publications in which educators discuss aims 
and methods of the various disciplines—clearly reveals this concern. 
Here for instance is the first part of a plan suggested by René Pouligo 
of the lycée Henri IV for a two-hour lesson in the classe de premiére 
on the ends and means of the Napoleonic conquest. The topic falls 
within the general realm of military history. It is interesting to note 
how the teacher tries to avoid gaudy tableaux on the one hand, and 
on the other a mass of indigestible facts and accounts of battles and 
manoeuvres. The emphasis is on the general forms of Napoleonic 
warfare, on the social reasons for the victories. 


Plan for a two-hour lesson in first grade on the ends and means of 
the Napoleonic conquest 


1.—AIMS 
A.—The Theories 


1. Historical fatality: Napoleon said to have had no premedi- 
tated plan: 


(a) Sorel (revising Thiers: a single adversary, Great Britain; 
the continental blockade). 


(b) Lévy: Napoleon as partisan of peace. This holds only for 
the years preceding the war of 1806. It may be added that Napoleon 
was an upstart in the family of kings and that this aspect of things is 
a reflection of the struggle of classes between the “grande nation” 
and the old-style and monarchical European countries. 
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2. Napoleon said to have had indeed a foreign policy: 


(a) According to Bourgeois, in the eastern sense. 


(b) According to Masson, in the Corsican sense of the clan; 
it is the setting up of a part of Europe, for the brothers, sisters, etc., 
as a federal system on carolingian lines, subsequently transformed, 
after the birth of the heir, into a unified system on Roman lines. 


(c) According to Driault, the federal system is only a means, 
not an end. 


In actual fact, all these aspects can be discovered in imperial 
policy, but they are only episodes. 


B.—The Facts 


1. Napoleon’s phrase, “I have an income of a million men” 
(against 21 million Austro-Germans, six million Prussians, twelve 
million Englishmen, 40 million Russians, many of whom cannot 
readily be mobilized, there are 28 million Frenchmen), would tend 
to show that a nation whose population is increasing tends to expand 
beyond its frontiers. 


2. The romantic Napoleon (cf. the Mémorial de Ste-Héléne); 
G. Lefebvre’s thesis: Napoleon is a temperament; he cannot stop; 
every successful undertaking gives rise to another. 


3. The French had accepted Napoleon as a master so that he 
might firmly establish peace, but by retaining the line of the Rhine 
and Alps (cf. later, in this matter, the opinion of many Frenchmen, 
from the Restoration to the Second Empire). Would Europe have 
allowed this? Perhaps, although this is far from certain, particularly 
in the long run; but Napoleon would have to have refrained from 
stepping beyond this limit, and this is precisely what he did do. 


4. The Great Nation, led by the Emperor, likes to pose as an 
example for the unification of certain countries (Germany, Italy), 
and for the adoption by them of the new laws derived from French 
principles and from the great decisions taken between 1789 and 1791. 


5. What factors can be discerned in the different episodes? 


(a) Eastern: Napoleon looked on Italy above all as a “zone 
of investment” for princes from his own family, and later as a step- 
ping stone to the Ottoman Empire and Egypt. The eastern point of 
view appears before and after Pressburg, at Tilsit, Erfurt, Vienna, 
and at the time of the march on Moscow. But in spite of what 
Napoleon said to Joseph (“Italy, the constant goal of my policy”) 
it does not appear that the essential driving force resides in these 
Italian, Mediterranean and eastern aspects. 


(b) Franco-Russian rivalry: almost unceasing, for economic, 
Mediterranean, eastern reasons and because of the two emperors’ 
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sense of prestige; but Russia could never have gained the upper hand 
over France, and Russian armies had not been able to pass through 
Austria and Prussia. 


(c) Rivalry with England: Once the war of the squadrons is 
over, the struggle with England does not become a motivating force 
with Napoleon until after the Franco-Prussian War and the occupa- 
tion of the southern coasts of the Baltic: whence intervention in 
Portugal, in Spain, in Rome and in the hanseatic towns. But Great 
Britain could never have succeeded in defeating Napoleon, in spite 
of a certain historical law that grants final victory to the sea over 
the land, if it had not found a soldier or soldiers on the continent. 


(d) Bonaparte and the Bourbons: As early as 1800 Napoleon 
refused to restore the Bourbons in France, he had the Duke of En- 
ghien executed, dethroned the Bourbons in Naples and Spain, 
uttered a celebrated dictum concerning the impossibility of coex- 
istence for the Bourbons and himself in Europe. Nevertheless this 
does not appear to have been a constant motivating force in his 
attitude. 


(e) Napoleon and Germany: This would seem to be the con- 
necting link in his policy: starting out from enlarged frontiers, the 
Emperor has a will to power manifested by: 


1. The taking of the imperial title and of the crown of the 
Lombard kings: he is the new Charlemagne, but there can be only 
one emperor owning France, Germany and northwest Europe all 
together. Hence: 


2. Conflict with Austria, that is to say, the resumption, on a 
Napoleonic scale, of the traditional rivalry between France and the 
house of Austria, which had been interrupted from 1756 to 1774. 
This conflict leads to: 


3. The end of the Holy Roman Empire of German nation and 
its replacement by a Germany dominated militarily, diplomatically 
and economically by Napoleon, whereas the kings of France, with 
the exception of Louis XIV, had supported German liberties against 
Austria (only diplomatic and intellectual influence in the 18th 
century). 


With this consequence: The important dates in Napoleonic history 
are German dates: 


1805: First German campaign: Austria might perhaps have 
agreed to the mutilations in Germany if she had made up for them 
in Italy; but exactly the opposite occurred. Nevertheless, with the 
intervention of Prussia in 1806, and the territorial transformations of 
1807, German questions again occupy the foreground. 


1809: Austria tries to take her revenge by relying on German 
national feelings and the presence of the English in Spain. This 
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attempt at a coalition still lacks coherence; Austria is beaten and 
pushed still farther east. 


1813: Russia has chased Napoleon from Russian soil, Prussia is 
in revolt; but after Liitzen and Bautzen Napoleon maintains equality 
and maintains the Empire. But the intervention of Austria upsets 
the situation and brings all the rest in its train. 

It is in Germany, on two occasions, that Napoleon appears as 
emperor of western and central Europe: at Erfurt in 1808; at Dres- 
den in 1812. 

French domination is maintained from 1806 to 1813 (except for 
Spain and Portugal) owing to the presence of the “grande armée” 
in Germany (Davout, Vice-Emperor). 


C.—The Consequences 


1. For France: a glorious memory that makes the following 
period seem insipid (this is one constituent factor of the romantic 
hero) and the influence of French ideas on the unfolding of national 
movements, and on the modernization, by means of several reforms, 
of old structures of state. 


2. For Great Britain: Trafalgar opens up for it the Spanish 
Empire: a result that passed unnoticed at the time, but which settles 
a conflict dating from the pact of Charles II with Spain, and allows 
Great Britain to withstand the continental blockade and to ensure 
the supremacy of its industrial revolution. 


3. For Germany: through the annexation of the left bank of 
the Rhine, in large measure, there comes about the militarization 
of Prussian militarism (the Germans had not fought for this left 
bank, but once they were victorious it went without saying that the 
region would be reincorporated in the German Bund). 


4. For Russia: by his annexations in the northwest, west and 
southwest, and because of this expansion, Alexander I ceased to be 
only, like his predecessors, a gatherer together of Russian soil. 


5. For Austria: She triumphs in Italy and Germany, and im- 
poses forms of thought and methods of government (Metternich’s 
system more efficacious and precise than the Holy Alliance) which 
dominate the history of central Europe until 1848. 


(Cahiers Pédagogiques, “L’Enseignement de l’Histoire,” 
15 February 1957, pp. 45-46) 


@ Even the teaching of modern languages—in spite of recent conces- 
sions to more direct methods—is still very much concerned with a 
logical approach to the material of the course, and aims not only at 
fluency and practical usage, but at traditional humanistic values. 
Thus ministerial directives, as well as teachers themselves, underline 
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the importance of “patterns,” systematic reviews, orderly statements 
of facts and a personal reaction on the part of the student to the 
“human, moral and literary point of view.” Here for instance a 
young teacher of English describes typical class room procedures: 


The class starts with a ten-minute question-and-answer quiz con- 
ducted on a well-established pattern: the teacher tells the pupils to 
close their books, and asks a question taken from the preceding les- 
son; then, and not before, he calls on a student to repeat the question 
and answer it correctly; it usually requires several students to make 
up the whole answer, which is repeated by yet another student in its 
final form. The quiz may occasionally include a systematic review 
of the basic vocabulary studied years before; we must remember 
that in France the normal period of study for modern languages 
(always a required subject) is five or seven years with three to five 
class hours a week, plus homework, depending on the subjects 
studied by the pupil. The pupils do not have to read the text before 
the class; they can approach it in perfect innocence; they will not 
even see it when it is commented upon. The Professeur starts by 
explaining briefly what the text is all about, and what the new terms 
and idioms mean. This is generally done by asking the pupils ques- 
tions (it often is no easy matter to find them) which can be answered 
in terms almost synonymous with those they are about to learn; 
all the teacher has to do is to substitute the new term for the one 
already used. It is suggested that the questions be arranged before- 
hand so as to focus on a common center of interest, generally that 
of the text under study. If no word is known analogous to the new 
one, the pupils are at least made to feel the want of such a term. 
This stimulates them to learn it, and makes it somewhat easier to 
remember; for it is believed that a greater benefit is derived from a 
certain effort of the mind. An attempt is made to reproduce the 
natural condition in which one usually learns a language abroad: 
groping for a much-needed word anchors it in the memory. Further- 
more, “by a constant effort” (so the /nstructions proceed), “the master 
must tend to create an immediate connection between the foreign 
sign and the thing signified; the children are to memorize new words 
and phrases only in association with the things they mean, or with 
the pictures of such things, or inside a word structure in which their 
meaning shall appear with its exact nuance.” 

When the new elements of the text have been elucidated in this 
fashion, they have to be reused in different sentences, so as to make 
sure that the meaning has been clearly understood. “The teacher 
should ask the pupils such questions as will lead them to reuse the 
new words and expressions pertinently in elementary, but complete 
sentences . . . the sentences thus made up should then be written 
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upon the board and taken down by the pupils at the end of the 
class—they may even be learnt by heart in the first grades.” 

The class is now ready to hear the text read; the books are still 
closed, however, for the pupils are expected to be familiar with the 
simpler elements, while the newer and more difficult ones have just 
been explained and can always be verified by a glance at the board. 
Then only are the books opened as the main part of the lesson 
begins: the “entretien dirigé,” defined by the Ministry as “not only 
the explanation of literal difficulties, but also the orderly statement 
of the facts, then ideas of the text, and the memories and reactions 
aroused from a human, moral or literary point of view.” Here much 
attention is paid to clarity and expressiveness in the diction, to the 
finer nuances of rhythm and sound, and to the various stylistic de- 
vices; the Instructions provide that the master should “make clear 
the sequence of thoughts, the unity of the passage and the value 
imparted to the words by their context”; for (so the brochure goes 
on) “a fine piece of writing partakes both of music and the theorems 
of mathematics.” 

A brief translation rounds off the class, and whatever grammatical 
remarks the text may have suggested are inferred “inductively” from 
a series of examples on which the students may whet their intellects; 
all of which goes to show that grammar is considered only in con- 
nection with the requirements of every new text, and not in an ab- 
stract, time-consuming and inevitably boresome manner. Nor is the 
students’ written work overlooked: the professor is invited to en- 
courage, at first, exercises and grammatical drills on the model of 
the work done in class, then free compositions on general topics, 
and last, as the dreaded Baccalauréat looms near, the “three essential 
types of paper,” to wit, translations, passages of prose, question- 
naires. Much is made, incidentally, of neatness and clarity in the 
material appearance of the students’ work. 

(Honoré Guillefort) 


CLASSROOM AND DISCIPLINE 





@ The rhythm of classes and recreation periods is regulated by a system 
of bells. Order and concentration must follow regularly spaced ten- 
minute interludes of chaos and dispersion. Students file into class- 
rooms like enlisted men who, even while drilling, secretly pride them- 
selves on their civilian stride. Sometimes the teacher is there already, 
waiting for them, barricaded and aloof behind his desk. Throats 
contract at the mere thought of the recitation ahead. Sometimes, 
however, the teacher is not there yet—late . . . perhaps absent. With 
every minute of waiting, order is again transmuted into chaos, the 
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recreation atmosphere is reborn in the classroom. Confined by the 
four walls, stimulated by a sense of forbidden pleasure, repressed 
exuberance turns into a frenzy of undifferentiated noise, a demonic 
cacophony of shouts, bangs and laughter which swells and fills the 
room until it seems to burst. Just then the teacher arrives. 


. . . in great haste and very much out of breath, a red-haired gentle- 
man appeared at the classroom door. He had a scarf around his 
neck, wore glasses and carried a briefcase. The pupils, who were still 
walking fearlessly along the rows of desks like sailors on a ship 
climbing the masts or balancing on two planks, amidst noises every 
whit as varied and deafening as the noises of wind, sea and rigging, 
in a second flung themselves at the benches. They had carried out 
this maneuver with such vertiginous speed that, as he entered, the 
teacher saw them in front of him sitting on their benches like rowers 
with faces still red and hair blown about by the storm, but ranged 
in orderly fashion and ready to obey. 


@ The teacher Proust describes in Jean Santeuil is a well-known philo- 
sopher. In spite of a strong Bordeaux accent (he pronounces it 
phi-l6-s6-phie), he commands the attention and the respect of his 
class. His voice is energetic, his argumentation is closely-knit and 
rigorous. No danger of “chahut” in his class. But next door, per- 
haps, a less fortunate class is suffering through an hour of unre- 
deemed boredom. Every student, in every country, has known this 
type of teacher. 


His shoulders hunched up and his hands deep in his pockets, he went 
on with the dictation in an abrupt and irritated voice whose tone 
gave the lie to every word he uttered. His eyes lusterless behind their 
pince-nez, seeking the light as though it were a distant souvenir, he 
looked like a huge imprisoned fly buzzing against a windowpane. In 
the pauses that separated his sentences, his mouth became tense, his 
thin lips disappeared as though he had swallowed them, and the point 
of his chin climbed higher. The pens scratched away. He went on 
with the dictation. 
(Louis Guilloux, Le Sang noir) 


@ Not always does the class accept this kind of torture passively. There 
exists a degree of boredom, which, when reached, is beyond the en- 
durance of a healthy, self-respecting French youngster. 


At the back of the room Castagné had stuffed his handkerchief into 
his mouth and his suppressed laughter spurted from his nostrils as 
though from a siphon of seltzer water. Everyone near him was in- 
fected by the same impulse. 
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In the front row, Jalabert gave the signal. The laughter spread 
from him to Balmigére to Maynadier. In a moment the whole class 
was overwhelmed by this irrepressible hilarity, it whistled past the 
teeth that bit into copybooks, exploded behind affected coughs, 
mooed and billowed onward, despite hands pressed on mouths. 

Nor could I resist any longer. Already I felt how my cheeks were 
drawn in and my nose and forehead wrinkled, as laughter crawled 
along my throat in a series of little pecks. And already I was con- 
tracting my lips so that they should not make too much noise as 
they burst apart, much as one places a finger against the champagne 
cork to prevent it from shooting across the room. 


(Benjamin Crémieux) 


@ Sometimes exuberance—or rather the desire to impress fellow stu- 
dents—goes further, taking uncontrolled proportions. Acts of van- 
dalism, throwing of pepper into the Proviseur’s face, wild nocturnal 
surprise parties with cheap sparkling wine organized on the premises 
of the school, riots provoked by impenitent rebels—all these lead 
to the dreaded Conseil de Discipline as surely as cheating during 
examinations. 


The Disciplinary Council, sonorous if not frightening term, met under 
the aegis of the establishment’s head. It comprised three masters 
elected in October: Engelhardt, Grimbert and Vuillermet. 

“Reflect, my dear colleague,” said Vuillermet, “that if we exhibit 
an excessive severity today, we unsettle and perhaps spoil a whole 
existence.” 

“Reflect, too,” said Van Laemme, “that some day this child may 
gouge out the eye of one of your sons, Grimbert, or actually strangle 
him.” 

“Poppycock!” protested Vuillermet. 

“And you, M. Grimbert?” 

“Detention.” But Grimbert’s voice was still hesitant. 

Van Laemme rose from his seat. 

“I offer my resignation from the Disciplinary Council, M. le 
principal!” 

“My dear Van Laemme—” 

“It would be better not to judge at all rather than turn justice into 
a farce! If the Council wants to pull wool over its eyes it has no 
need of me! Gentlemen—” 

He made a semblance of leaving, and then sat down again. In any 
case, he shouldn’t have been present. 

“T’d like to see this gallows fodder,” he mumbled. 

The child was sent for. Told to come near, he did so. He was 
not put out of countenance, standing there in front of these five 
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seated adults. It was both more and less than that, he had an en- 
tirely absent air. One of those imbecile delinquents who, summoned 
to appear, remain speechless amid a barrage of questions, and so 
assume a kind of animal dignity. By the movements of his lower 
jaw one could see he was swallowing. 


(Masson, les Hommes qu’on livre aux enfants) 


@ Most often, however, the Conseil de Discipline is concerned with 
routine problems: chronic laziness, unexcused absences, the forging 
of false parental letters. Classes take place without serious incidents, 
without excessive boredom, without excessive stimulation. The bell 
at the end of the hour is a welcome relief, unleashing the hullabaloo 
of another recreation period in the ever recurring cycle of order and 
chaos. Swarms of students invade the porter’s lodge to buy pencils, 
erasers, candies. Even the teachers congregate. Theirs, however, is 
a more regulated choreography. 


In the short intervals that separated one class from another and 
created what Nabucet called “an air hole, a little oxygen balloon,” 
it was customary to gather beneath a gallery in the courtyard and to 
walk along chatting. They took short steps, quiet and composed, 
just as they would have done in the mall, usually in a single row but 
sometimes in twos, when everyone was present. In this case the two 
rows faced each other as though for a quadrille. It was what they 
called “doing the lancers.”” They had known each other for so many 
years now and were so used to each other’s steps and carriage that 
this lancer’s maneuver was always carried out with absolute precision, 
without the exchange of a word or even a glance. Another maneuver, 
not the lancers but inspired by it, was known as the drum major’s 
maneuver. When they were not numerous enough to form two ranks 
but too numerous to walk abreast beneath the gallery, one of them, 
usually the fellow who held the spittoon, broke ranks and kept on 
speaking while walking backwards. This did indeed make him look 


like a drum major. (Louis Guilloux, Le Sang noir) 


EXAMINATIONS 





@ Several types of examination plague the lycéen. Every term—there 
are three terms in the academic year—an examination known as 
“composition” and familiarly referred to as “compo” or even “com- 
pal” in student slang, is inflicted in every subject. Grades for these 
“compositions” make up the term average (“la moyenne”) and de- 
termine the standing in the class. These results, together with appro- 
priate and frequently caustic remarks by individual teachers, are 
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communicated to parents at the end of each term. If, at the end 
of the year, the student has a passing average, he automatically is 
promoted to the higher class. If his average is insufficient—and this 
happens quite often, standards being high—he must take a special 
examination at the end of the Spring term, which, if failed, can be 
taken again in the Fall. If, however, both examinations are too much 
for him, the student quite simply remains in the same class for an- 
other year. This is not infrequent, and every class has its quota of 
students who “redoublent”—students whose heroic determination not 
to study, whose age and greater experience of “life” endow them 
with a special prestige. 

@ The most serious and most feared examination comes, however, 
at the end of the first grade. It is the baccalauréat, also known as 
the bachot, or simply the “bac.” It is administered by the State, and 
has a written as well as an oral part covering the various subjects 
for which the student is responsible. The beginning of the summer— 
just about when it really gets hot and when every boy and girl has 
dreams of vacation pleasures—is the chosen moment for an ordeal 
usually preceded by weeks and even months of intense cramming and 
intense worrying. Here again, the failing student can redeem himself 
in the Fall, he can be “repéché.” And this is still not the end. After 
another special year, with particular emphasis either on the humani- 
ties or the sciences, another bachot, the last hurdle in the series of 
hurdles of French secondary education, has to be faced. 

@ But it is the first bachot (taken at the age of 16 or 17) which 
constitutes the more immediate goal of every lycée student. This 
examination is to determine whether or not the student has absorbed 
knowledge, ordered it in his mind (alas, too often with too much 
“order”), learned the procedures of analysis and synthesis—and 
above all, whether he can express complex ideas with precision and 
finesse. He must for instance, be prepared to treat questions such 
as the following literary topic proposed at the Baccalauréat in the 
summer of 1958: 


Diderot writes to a Paris lady and, trying to persuade her to leave 
Paris, relates his impressions of a stay in the country (to Sophie 
Volland, August 1759): 

“However, the waggons.of hay and grain were departing, and that 
too pleased me. Oh, I’m a rustic and proud of it. From there we 
went and took a turn around the garden, which seemed small to me. 
I was misled by the door at the far end facing the drawingroom, for 
I didn’t know that it opened on to the willow groves and that they 
too formed part of the garden. We walked through them; we crossed 
the two bridges. I also greeted the Marne, my countrywoman and 
the faithful companion of my journeyings. 

“These willow groves delight me. I couk/ live there; I could 
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dream there; and have gentle feelings; which I would express ten- 
derly; there I could love. 

“What are you doing, where you are? You would be much better 
advised to come here than to send for us. The wildness of these 
willow groves and of every spot that nature has planted has a sub- 
limity that the hand of man beautifies when it touches it. Oh sac- 
rilegious hand, into that you turned, when you abandoned the spade 
to manipulate gold and precious stones. 

“Come; all you need is a moment in this lonely place to realize 
that the eternal being who gives life to the nature surrounding you, 
if he exists, is good; and is more closely concerned with the purity 
of our souls than with the truth of our opinions. Why, what does it 
matter to him, what we think of him, provided that when he sees us 
act he can recognize in us his imitators and his children.” 

Comment on this text. What does it reveal to you, in particular, 
of Diderot’s character of his ideas and his art? 


Le Figaro littéraire, 21 June 1958 


@ Every year, the Figaro littéraire publishes some of the best answers. 
The following essay by Alain Olivaud, age 16, can obviously not be 
taken as typical. It is a remarkably sensitive, mature, and even 
“literary” analysis of the Diderot text—a truly superior study. But 
it is in another sense a very significant example, for it clearly dem- 
onstrates the kind of excellence toward which every lycée student in 
every part of France is expected to strive. Following this essay, we 
append two separate articles written especially for Yale French 
Studies. 


A writer’s private correspondence is always a valuable aid in the 
understanding of his work, for in it he has no fear of abandoning 
the reserve he may sometimes have sought, or he reveals a character 
that may have remained hidden behind too profuse an output or a 
body of work too deliberately impersonal—although necessarily he 
has influenced it. Voltaire’s correspondence enables us to accept as 
natural in him a cast or mind which had previously been judged 
artificial. It is the same with Victor Hugo, and Rimbaud’s “experi- 
ment” could not have been understood without the handful of letters 
he wrote to his friends during his Paris stay. 

This basic opposition between the philosopher and (the term can- 
not be avoided) the sensitive and enthusiastic “Romantic” which 
appears so clearly throughout Diderot’s tumultuous production, it is 
to be found also, and can be analyzed, explained, and finally under- 
stood, in the numerous letters which over a period of ten years he 
wrote to Sophie Volland. Some, indeed, actually have the privileged 
position of condensing the multiple aspects of Diderot’s complex 
genius into a few lines quite admirable in their naturalness and un- 
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selfconsciousness. Such for example is the letter addressed to Sophie 
in August 1759, in which Diderot’s character, ideas and literary 
mastery simultaneously leave their imprint. 

One basic trait in Diderot’s personality is delineated by the ob- 
servation that, in the aristocratic, cultivated, polite circles he fre- 
quented he was the only commoner, the son of an artisan and 
educated in a way then looked upon as lacking in polish. “Oh, I 
am a rustic.” Hence the “plebeian” aspect, as Taine called it, of 
his character, with few nuances, a marked tendency to exaggerate, 
and sometimes a sense of constraint or actual bad taste. 

In literature, Diderot was above all else a man of thought, but his 
thought is often molded by his enthusiasm or sensitivity. He is 
always ready to construct vast schemes or the most grandiose ideas, 
the simplest remark sets his imagination soaring: “These groves 
delight me; there I would dwell; there I would dream; there I would 
feel with tenderness; there I would speak with tenderness; there I 
would love truly . . .” But already another idea is pressing forward, 
and the author abandons everything. 

This fleeting quality, this inconstancy, one might call it, of Did- 
erot’s mind could be explained by this sensitivity “without a skin”— 
as he notes with regret in the margin of his “Paradoxe sur le comé- 
dien”—which brings it about that the least impression he receives 
at once takes hold of him as his absolute mistress: the coolness of 
a willow grove, the beauty of a landscape make him forget, almost, 
his doctrinaire incredulity or atheism. “A single moment in this 
lonely place is all that you need to realize that the eternal being who 
animates nature, if he exists, is good.” This has borne us far away 
from the categorical denial, reflected upon and calmly thought out, 
of the “Réve de d’Alembert.” 

Similarly the rapidity of his thought, and perhaps a lack of tact 
and subtlety also due to his upbringing, explain Diderot’s lack of 
restraint and of firmness. He never permitted himself to be held 
back by the feeling that he was becoming guilty of bad taste, and 
categorically affirms something which upon reflection, in a later 
work, he will modify or even refute. This accounts for the exces- 
sively oratorical effects that rather spoil the end of the letter: “the 
wildness of these groves . . . is of a sublimity which the hand of 
man makes pretty when it touches it.” 

For all that, Diderot, this man of the people, has a likable char- 
acter. Naturalness and sincerity, however they may be expressed 
and whatever they reflect, generally touch us more nearly than a 
calculated manner, which is often cold and impersonal. The French 
mind may tend to favor moderation, but it is always ready to smile 
indulgently on originality and fantasy. 

Diderot’s thought has nevertheless some basic traits which are 
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maintained throughout all the modifications and nuances imposed 
on it by its originator. The most flighty mind always has some 
general direction: optimistic because enthusiastic, individualist and 
incredulous like the people among whom he grew up, the lower 
bourgeoisie of Langres, intent on argument and court cases, ob- 
stinately striving for wealth and for advancement in the social 
hierarchy. Diderot gave up the idea of God in favor of humanity, 
nature and progress, and he is so penetrated by his own philosophy 
that he invokes it even in a familiar letter—to such a degree that 
a few lines suffice to give it to us unmutilated. 

Everything, with Diderot, is organized around the real world, 
around man and nature. Diderot is aware that our urban civilization 
is bad, and so the whole letter seeks to awaken in his correspondent 
the notion of leaving Paris for a quiet sojourn in the country, and 
also the desire to do so. “What are you doing where you are? You 
would be much better advised to come here, rather than to send for 
us.” Only in nature, and far from a corrupting and factitious luxury, 
can man find “purity of soul.” By building, by moving away from 
the woods and fields, man has violated the universal law of nature 
which, nevertheless, had been conceived for his happiness. “The 
eternal Being who animates nature around you . . . is good.” “Oh, 
sacrilegious hand, you divined this, when you gave up the spade to 
manipulate gold and precious stones.” 

Where Diderot really beholds what he calls the “eternal being” 
is in this sort of harmony between man and nature, whose necessity 
he believes he has seen. It is quite sincerely that he here invokes a 
God the very notion of whom shocks him. At bottom he is inclined 
to think—and he made this plain in the “Réve de d’Alembert”— 
that nature is animated for our sole good. “The eternal being who 
animates nature, if he exists, is good.” And it is above all nature 
which, “seeing us act,” will recognize us as “its imitators and its chil- 
dren.” For how can we imagine and admit the existence of a God, 
as that is understood, as a personality, an active being who would 
be much more concerned “much more about the purity of our soul 
than about the truth of our opinions” and who would be pretty 
much indifferent “to what we think of him?” On this point Diderot 
has clearly sensed the conceptions of Jean-Jacques Rousseau: the 
recorded impression of a landscape, recreating the atmosphere 
aroused by Switzerland, has imposed its way of thinking on Diderot, 
and he, writing in the enthusiasm of the moment, lays bare this 
fleeting emotion that all his work would deny. As for criticism of 
society, there is here, just as in his other writings, one reflection, one 
remark (“Oh, I am a rustic, and I am proud of it”) which shows 
his contempt, born perhaps from envy. “The stupid wealthy man 
who buys this picture will not appreciate it as much as I do,” he 
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writes, in his Salons of the same year. Diderot’s social ideas were 
not clearly defined, but against the rich he shares the prejudices of 
his class, and this is often apparent in his works. 

A letter such as this, much more than any rather doctrinal exposé 
where a measure of reserve is striven for, enables us to judge how 
deeply Diderot was impregnated by his own ideas, unlike Voltaire, 
who readily forgets them in his private correspondence whenever 
some question of pleasure or of self-interest puts in an appearance. 

Yet Diderot is able to place at the disposition of his spontaneity 
a very real and very conscious art; he has no doubt a natural gift 
for the supple and expressive phrase, filled with fantasy but always 
comprehensible; no doubt the true and fitting word comes easily to 
his pen; but in what work, in what chapter even of what work has he 
succeeded in applying the principles of a plan both firm and natural? 
This letter, throughout, is an invitation to leave the great city; and 
the reasons given are organized more or less directly, but always 
with an eye to the general development, around this central idea. 
First of all, Diderot sets out to depict this country garden for his 
correspondent: the little garden, the shady wood where walking is so 
agreeable, the banks of the Marne. How could any Parisian woman, 
an admirer of Rousseau, withstand the attraction of this rustic setting, 
and of a landscape which has so struck the author of the letter that 
he must refer to it several times? Besides, a stay here would be of 
value for a woman attached to philosophy and to feeling also: it 
is in the country that one can realize human destiny and the neces- 
sity of a return to nature. “The wildness . . . of all these spots that 
nature has planted is of a sublimity that the hand of man makes 
pretty when it touches it.” Was it not customary at this time to set 
up the “wild” beauty of a natural park against the contrived regu- 
larity of French gardens, which continued, nevertheless, to grace the 
courtyards of private mansions? Does not this urban isolation sin 
against the law of nature, shown by Rousseau to be the only means 
of attaining happiness on earth? “Oh sacrilegious hand, into that you 
turned, when you abandoned the spade to manipulate gold and preci- 
ous stones.” Then Diderot presents his great argument, which will 
be decisive: “Come.” For only in the country, indeed, can one 
realize, feel and comprehend God— in the delicious “ecstasy” that 
Rousseau will describe later, but which was already nourished by the 
plethora of mystical or “illuminist’” movements cultivated at that 
time in the loftiest circles. 

Thus the stages of this letter are introduced quite systematically. 
It is a proof that Diderot sought to attain his goal of persuasion in 
a methodical fashion which here is indeed art. 

This art, furthermore, reveals itself as inborn and entirely natural 
in the details of word and sentence. Diderot can describe with 
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analytical precision: “The door which is at the far end and faces 
the drawingroom . . . We crossed the two bridges.” He can also 
render the movement of free and fantasy-filled revery: “There is 
where I would dwell; there is where I would dream; where I would 
feel with tenderness; where I would speak with tenderness; where I 
would love truly.” And the words no less than the sonorities, soft 
and all in half shades, evoke for us the serene tranquillity amidst 
which the author imagines he is already living. When he turns to 
address Sophie Volland directly, he takes up the tone of familiar 
conversation: “What are you doing, where are you? You would be 
much better advised to come here than to send for us.” He handles 
to perfection the outstandingly “philosophical” style, Voltaire’s style, 
the best suited for introducing an idea or opinion that has something 
a little daring about it: “The eternal being, if he exists, is good.” 
A couple of words turn an almost orthodox line of reasoning into a 
criticism of religion: “Oh, I am a rustic, and I am proud of it.” An 
apparently accidental remark contains or evokes a whole bitter critique 
of society. And, to conclude, a sweeping oratorical movement under- 
lines, here and there, the gravity and importance of an idea: “Oh 
sacrilegious hand, you divined it, when you abandoned the spade to 
manipulate gold and precious stones.” 

Thus a whole gamut of stylistic devices is displayed in this letter; 
Diderot always takes good care to introduce his thought in the form 
best suited to express or condense it, and this enables us to declare 
that he is creating a conscious work of art. 

The whole of Diderot, then, is depicted in this short letter: the 
man, enthusiastic, sensitive, a little “coarse,” the philosopher con- 
vinced rather than systematic, the writer, able to make use of the 
processes of literary art, when they can serve to set off his thought. 
In him is to be found the germ and the summing up of what is 
essential in our literary heritage. Victor Hugo, Voltaire or Rousseau 
can find in him either a forerunner, with his tendency to the grandiose 
and majestic, or a disciple, because of his ideas or sensibility, or, 
finally, because of his style. As for us, we can derive a great deal 
from a work so varied, so enthusiastic, so rich in fantasy. For are 
not enthusiasm and fantasy two of the mainsprings of life? 


Alain Olivaud, born 10 July 1942 in Villeneuve-sur-Lot 
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Simone de Beauvoir, 
Lycée Teacher 


We were glad to see the rows of chestnut trees again—emerging 
rather miraculously out of the grey gravel of the “cours de récréa- 
tion.” My parents thought the Lycée Moliére ugly, and indeed its 
brick walls, its arched corridors opening on a dull rectangular court- 
yard, gave it an institutional and forbidding appearance. It is true 
that at one end an enclosed rose garden had been planned by the 
architect who had probably visualized a headmistress reading or 
walking amongst the blooms. However no “directrice” was ever 
seen there in the thirteen years that I spent at the lycée (anyway one 
saw her only rarely; she was on full public view during the Christ- 
mas Charity sale and of course in July when she distributed book 
prizes and commendations on the stage of our theater; otherwise it 
took an extraordinary event, mostly some grievous infraction of 
discipline, to be faced with her in the brown privacy of her study). 
The rose garden, then, was always locked and empty and the 
monotonous corridors may have seemed drab but they were alive 
and exciting to me. I knew what was behind each door: the glis- 
tening gory-red “écorché” of the anatomy class, the placid plaster 
heads of the Greek philosophers in the sketching room, the shiny 
leather couch of the infirmary where one invariably had to swallow 
a steaming infusion. I had started the lycée in the “jardin d’enfants” 
and now as I was coming back in the fall of 1938 for my last year 
I felt sentimental, lapping up my own precious past and suffusing it 
with a proud school spirit. 

But coming back this fall was different. We felt like conquerors. 
For years we had heard each of our teachers repeat that “you will 
never pass your bachot, that’s for sure, if you go on like this.” Yet 
here we were, the select group, the 25% who had passed their “bac.” 
We still could almost feel the elation of that hot June afternoon 
when after seeing our names posted on the bulletin board of the 
Sorbonne we felt obliged to celebrate like real students. Our 
“chahut,” our boisterous demonstration, was rather amateurish: we 
walked awkwardly along the center of the pavement of the Boulevard 
Saint Michel, tried to interfere with traffic, sang half-heartedly some 
daring songs and sipped a few drinks at the terrace of Capoulade. 
Now, after a summer of utter indolence, we were back at the thresh- 
old of something new even though, for another year, it was going 
to be in the familiar surroundings of the lycée. 
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Usually we knew, even before purchasing our schoolbooks, what 
would be covered in the coming year: our programs had been set 
up by higher authorities and our role was to master between October 
and June the appointed slice of knowledge. This year, though, it was 
different. We were cockily ready to start on our year of philosophy, 
(“to do our philo”) yet none of us really knew what this meant. 
No books had been scheduled and we had heard that we were to be 
assigned to. Simone de Beauvoir, a rather controversial new teacher, 
who was admired by some and disliked by others. We knew little 
about her except that a good percentage of her students had success- 
fully passed their second bachot last year. 

We were not prepared for the shock of the first class. She came 
in a silk lilac blouse over an accordion pleated skirt—young, a skell 
of black hair swept up by combs, contrasting with her light, trans- 
parent eyes touched up by streaks of blue. We had been taught for 
years by stiffly corseted, ageless women with high buns and long 
golden chains dangling over dark dresses. Mlle de Beauvoir seemed 
to us unbelievably glamorous, and we felt the weight of our cotton 
tan uniforms whose stiff front pleats efficiently squared our figures, 
and we resented the paleness of our lips, compulsory on lycée 
premises. 

She began lecturing, talking fast, without notes, fidgeting with the 
handle of her large leather purse or caressing her high cheekbone. 
She looked out of the window, and seemed rather bored while her 
raucous, halting voice went on and on. She plunged into Husserl’s 
phenomenology, pouring out on us his complex preoccupations with 
perception: nothing can be grasped except through an infinite, dis- 
crete series of perceptions, yet each of these perceptions is already 
more than itself, the object is “intended.” She interspersed her 
remarks with a sprinkling of Husserlian terms pronounced a la 
frangaise—Erlebnis, Fiille, Einfiihlung—whose meaning or spelling 
was a mystery to us. The task of taking notes was a nightmare; 
some of us somehow tried to capture it all in our tall notebooks 
with the hope that perhaps we would understand later. But a part 
of the class was indignant, gave up right then, and even stopped 
taking notes. 

Sometimes she interrupted her relentless outpouring and turned 
her attention to us; all of a sudden, in a touchingly personal and 
fervent manner, she appealed to us to see it with Husserl: ‘What 
is your consciousness of the inkstand if not a particular individual 
‘prise de conscience’ of the glimmer of the glass out there? Yet you 
know that it is more than a spotty apprehension of your conscious- 
ness—you ‘intend’ the inkstand for writing, for ink, even though 
you never apprehend it as such.” For those who survived the assault 
of the first weeks, a few ideas began to emerge from the utter con- 
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fusion which had so dismayed us at first. We began to realize that 
Simone de Beauvoir was trying to introduce us to new methods of 
inquiry. She did not prize balanced outlines or clarity of exposition 
above all else. She urged us to analyze some basic experiences of 
personal perception, made us write essays in introspection. This 
appeal to our intimate selves was very baffling to us. Until now we 
had regarded our lycée work as a dispassionate exercise of the 
mind—it should be elegant, precise, even original, but on a public 
level, so to speak. We came from very different and unmixable 
backgrounds: daughters of French bourgeois, of Russian émigrés, 
of Protestant bankers, of small storekeepers, of old nobility, of Jews 
from Eastern Europe, but we shed our outside existence during lycée 
hours and together competed in the calisthenics of French secondary 
education. But Mlle de Beauvoir, without any warning, was demand- 
ing that we manifest ourselves with our whole being. We were 
suddenly asked not to write about a subject but to participate in it. 
It was tremendously disconcerting and exciting to us. 

For many of us the year became a series of discoveries and ad- 
ventures and Simone de Beauvoir was the vedette, the star of all of 
them. We never really were able to regard her as an advisor. She 
was too aloof and too glamorous for the role of a mentor. But some- 
how we felt that through her teaching, her way of life, even her 
physical presence, we could have access to a different world, far 
removed from the properly planned compositions and orderly expli- 
cations de textes to which we had been accustomed. We tried to 
find out details about her personal life. At the age of 11 or 12 we 
had patiently taken turns to “walk home” with a girl who had let 
it be known that she was in the position to reveal the blood curdling 
details of childbirth—having helped, or so she claimed, at the de- 
livery of a cousin of hers. In the same spirit, we now very much 
hoped to chat privately with Natasha, a student who often managed 
to accompany Mile de Beauvoir on her long trips home. Natasha 
was very jealous of her privileged position and we gathered from her 
only shreds of information about a flat which Mlle de Beauvoir 
shared with her mother, about her dislike for teaching, about her 
views on matrimony which she looked on as fetters of the most hope- 
less kind for a woman of intelligence. We also vaguely suspected 
her liaison with a young philosopher—Jean-Paul Sartre. 

Yet although surrounded by this aura of unconventional hinterlife, 
she never cultivated the Bohemian look. She was devoted to Marie- 
Claire (a magazine comparable to Glamour) which she faithfully 
brought to class on Thursdays, and was one of the few people who 
really followed the extravagant “practical” advice of their fashion 
editor who always took it for granted that one ought to be ready at 
short notice for a smart weekend in the country with a flexible 
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wardrobe where a sport vest could be deftly turned into a pajama 
top if the need arose, or an afternoon skirt combined with a night- 
gown for a grand evening entrance. Mlle de Beauvoir dressed 
brightly and imaginatively, yet for her teaching duties at the lycée 
Moliére she looked too silky and too made up; but this feminine 
flaw rather endeared her to us and somewhat helped to counteract 
the dazzling virtuosity of her wit which intimidated us so. 

Yet we need not have been so shy. She was most kind to any of 
us who came for advice; took pains to guide us to what she felt was 
interesting reading in modern foreign literature—Hemingway, Dos 
Passos, Virginia Woolf. She was harsh in her criticism of our work, 
but at least we knew that she gave us her opinion and that her re- 
marks were not calculated simply to spur us on to better performance 
at the next exam. We willingly forgave her the severity with which 
she graded our papers and her impossible habit of returning our 
essays many weeks later, smeared with lipstick and some mysterious 
oil streaks. 

Because sentimental effusions are in bad taste at eighteen and 
unthinkable in a French lycée no matter what one’s age, we were at 
a loss how to manifest our appreciation; the day we brought Simone 
de Beauvoir flowers after an attack of flu she seemed pleased, but 
we certainly felt foolish and anachronistic. But one day we did think 
of just the right homage and the success was enormous. It was a 
drawing in black and white with just one spot of vivid color. We 
placed it squarely in the center of her desk. When Mile de Beauvoir 
burst out laughing after examining it carefully and asked: “Can I 
keep it, it is so beautiful?” we were overwhelmed. We had drawn 
Simone lying on a sofa, adoringly looking at the portrait of a young 
man with bright red hair (the redhaired hero of La Nausée, by Sartre, 
was just becoming famous); she was holding a long cigarette holder 
in one hand while from the other streamed, mixed and crumpled, 
our uncorrected compositions! 
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Souvenirs of a Greenhorn 


On the very day that the results of the agrégation were announced, 
the Inspector General who was a member of the jury called all the 
successful candidates one after the other in the order in which they 
had been placed and offered them a choice of positions. “If you’re 
fond of skiing, I recommend Gap. You’d rather be near Paris? 
You're all the same.” I was allotted to T***. This was a piece of 
luck, for T*** is the first stop made by an international express. 
At T*** the boys’ lycée is installed in a former railroad station. 
The rails can still be seen peeping through the sand in the courtyard 
used for gymnastics. The classrooms are of modern construction, 
but the Principal occupies the apartment of the former stationmaster, 
and the fagade is a fine specimen of Second Empire architecture. 
The Principal is a mathematician who believes in the new methods. 
As a consequence, he is accused by some of having sold out to the 
Americans and, by others, to the Communists. Strange to relate, the 
Vice-Principal is a humanist who collects bookplates. 


Some say, “My dear colleague,” others say, “Old man.” The younger 
men readily adopt the familiar form. Some seem to live in the Pro- 
fessors’ Room, others never set foot in the place. Here are the 
teachers. 

A*** is agrégé in German. He is thirty years old, and is well 
over six feet tall. Very “modern” in his get-up (tweed jacket, and 
so forth). He writes a weekly column for a local paper. He has a 
gentle wife and countless children, about whom he has a lot to say. 
He is the most extreme in his views on personal liberty, and it is 
said that on one occasion he ordered out of the classroom an In- 
specteur d’Académie who was interrupting him too often. He dis- 
tributes many punishments. Sometimes, from a neighboring class- 
room, he can be heard shouting. His severity, combined with his 
dimensions, wins him the greatest respect from the pupils. 

B*** wears a wig. He also suffers from a chronic cold. Every 
time he sneezes he puts his hand on his wig to prevent it falling off. 
He is stout and red-faced. The pupils make fun of him in secret, 
but in the classroom they keep very quiet, for his chilly, monotonous 
voice terrorizes them. He teaches literature. 

C*** is an agrégé in history and geography. He is over forty. He 
is able to speak Latin, and this infuriates the science teachers. He 
was born in T***, was a pupil at this lycée and has hardly been away 
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from the town except for his university work. The fact that he has 
property sets him apart from the others. But all the same he belongs 
to the Catholic Trade Union. He knows the best families in the town. 
This very year he has become engaged to the daughter of the owner 
of a cotton mill near by. The story goes that the marriage was 
“arranged” by the bishop—something that can be looked on as 
treason, in the case of a teacher in the system of public, lay education. 
He dresses with taste and holds himself well. What he really likes 
in history are the anecdotes. 

D*** is never late. Teaches gymnastics. Small, dark-skinned, 
stocky. He prides himself on having a perfect body. His paper is 
L’Equipe. A bachelor. 

E*** is a young fellow with a licence in history. By nature he is 
more of a philosopher. He swears only by Hegel and Aron, to the 
disgust of C***, whose god is Bossuet. So far he is the only teacher 
at the lycée who uses a motorbike. 

F*** is imbued with a great love for the arts and letters. His 
taste is classical: Vergil, Racine, La Fontaine. He won’t go beyond 
Leconte de Lisle. He looks after II A. He adores his pupils—but 
they, who are at the graceless age, do not return his affection. “From 
time to time,” he says, “you'll find one who vibrates. But don’t 
count on it too much.” He looks sad. Before the war he was an 
ardent socialist. Now he refuses to talk politics. He is painfully 
aware that the time for retirement is approaching, and knows how 
glad others will be. It will set free an important chair which the 
young agrégés have their eyes on. 

G*** scarcely bothers to say “good morning” and, in general, has 
little to say. But if anyone voices a grievance he throws himself into 
it with a will, going far beyond anyone else. The union secretaries 
are wary of him, for his over-zealous support gets them into difficul- 
ties. Professor of physics and chemistry, he dreams of a real labora- 
tory. But this year again the budget is too limited to support such 
a burden. 

H*** teaches mathematics. He is twenty-five years old, and a 
first-rate man. He won't stay long at T***, where he was given 
Elementary Mathematics right away. While waiting to be promoted 
to Paris, he has helped to form a cinema club in the town. A hand- 
some fellow, he makes numerous conquests, of which others speak 
with sly winks. Sometimes he invites young colleagues to listen to 
records at his place. His landlady, the widow of a railroad pensioner, 
coddles him. She says she likes all this gaiety in the house. He has 
a remarkable record collection, but limited to two genres: Bach 
and jazz. 

Etc., etc. 
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Once a week each of us receives parents in the Parlor, which is in- 
stalled in one corner of the library. Parents come in several varieties. 

The humble parent is quite overcome by his respect for the pro- 
fessors. He would never dream of questioning their learning, the 
precision of their judgments and the fairness of their grades. He 
has come for advice and begins by apologizing. Confronting such 
humility, the teacher grows in size, as he senses how his words are 
being drunk in. “A little more oversight at home . . . See to it that 
your son takes rather more trouble over his written work, and every- 
thing will turn out all right.” Besides, all they hope for is that the 
son’s grades will be up to average. 

The astonished parent “simply cannot understand it”’—and says 
so over and over again. His son is intelligent and works hard, how 
can it be that his grades and place in class are so low? Are the syllabi 
overloaded? Or is there a mistake somewhere? The astonished par- 
ent, sitting on the edge of his chair, contorts himself to symbolize a 
question mark. At his side his son dreams on vaguely, utterly re- 
signed to the unfathomable mysteries of the schoolboy’s lot. The 
parent asks one last question and leaves, his eyebrows arched and 
eyes opened wide. He still does not understand. 

The cavalier parent gazes round about him. He doesn’t really 
know why he has come—no doubt the other parent insisted on it. 
He has no illusions about his boy’s intelligence or working habits, 
nor about the usefulness of secondary schooling. The kid will get 
through the bac, somehow. Everybody manages it sooner or later. 
The cavalier parent has worldly goods (a factory, a commercial en- 
terprise); he has friends, “influence.” He never needed the bac to 
get on in the world. So you can well imagine that the lad . . . The 
lad, on the next chair, feeling that so much comprehension is being 
lavished upon him, sniggers or yawns. 

The haunted parent is a nervous type who perspires profusely. He 
is haunted by his son’s rank in class. He wants his son to be first— 
or at the very least, in desperate cases, among the first ten. Every- 
thing depends on that: the attitude of the family, of neighbors, the 
boy’s future. He knows by heart all the grades of all the students in 
the class; he talks of half-points, of prizes, of accessit, and palmares. 
Sometimes, ashamed of his obsession, he stops and looks for some 
encouragement in the teacher’s eyes—who, he thinks, must always 
have come out on top. Isn’t he the teacher? 

The aggressive parent is possessed by dogma. His son is the in- 
carnation of Value. It follows that any low grade is a mistake made 
by the teacher and, in serious cases, an act of injustice. He employs 
the same terms as the astonished parent, but does so ironically. In 
any case, as he keeps on asserting, “he doesn’t like having his feet 
trampled on” and is going to see to it that his son lives by the same 
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principles. He finds the teacher “surprisingly young”—that is to say, 
“naive” and “inexperienced.” He is one of those who “stand no 
nonsense,” and he sets out straightway to see the principal, demand- 
ing to be given this composition which received such an impossibly 
bad grade, so that he may see how it has been corrected. 

Along with the chemically pure types there are the hybrids. And 
there are even parents one never sets eyes on until the school year 
comes to an end with the distribution of prizes. There is something 
particularly attractive about these parents. 


Finally, there are the pupils. 

At 8:29 a.m. they are all ranged in order outside the classrooms. 
The general overseer and the masters attached to the boarding estab- 
lishment keep order. In the center of the courtyard the teachers put 
an end to their conversations under the plane trees, discard their 
cigarettes and depart. 

The teacher who is sure of himself bids the pupils go in and does 
not set foot in the classroom until the last of them has entered. The 
less confident teacher goes in first. 

They are all standing upright two by two, behind their desks. The 
boarders can be recognized by their grey or black smocks. 

“Sit down.” They sit down. There are a few whispers, but they 
go unreproved, for the teacher divines what is being said: “Oh, I 
hope he doesn’t ask me,” or: “I know it by heart this time, let him 
go ahead.” 

This is Five A. Thirty-seven of them. About twelve years old. 
It’s a French class. The subject of today’s “legon” is a few lines of 
Racine’s Esther. You go through the routine of seeking a victim for 
the first recital, knowing of course that it is N***’s turn. Yet it is 
advisable to pretend, and so create, amid the silence, and through 
the tension aroused, an atmosphere of attention. “N***,” you say, 
and N*** gets up. He doesn’t look pleased about it. “With the tone, 
sir?” “With the tone.” 


“Est-ce toi, chére Elise? O jour quat’ fois heureux . . .” 


“Trois fois,” prompts X***, his neighbor. “Don’t prompt!” you 
shout, and order N*** to sit down. He gets no grade. Then you 
ask X***—-since he seems to know his lesson. X*** gets up, hurls 
out the first line in one breath, then stops, mumbles, and sits down 
again with a poor grade. It is recorded twice, once in the teacher’s 
personal notebook, and by a boarder in the great register of the 
administration. 

After having five or six pupils recite the beginning of Esther, you 
ask another boarder worthy of confidence to read, from the copy- 
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book of texts used by the class, and which is in his charge, the sub- 
ject of the day’s “préparation.” It’s the explication of one of La 
Fontaine’s fables. “Open your copybooks,” you say, and you move 
around in the room, making sure that everyone has done his home- 
work. Z*** is still rummaging about in his bag; at last a red face 
looks up, on the verge of tears. He has not done his homework. He 
will get a zero. It’s the second in two weeks: just one more and he 
will be flunked. That’s the rule. 

Back to the desk. The first question is: “Distinguish the subject 
of this fable.” You order A*** to answer. He says: “The subject 
is the story of a frog who is trying to make himself as big as an ox.” 
You explain that this answer is not satisfactory, and turn to N***, 
in whose view the subject is “that you shouldn’t make yourself out 
to be bigger than you are.” P*** is asked to improve on H***. 
You're still trying to explain the meaning of the word “pécore” and 
trying to prevent the pupil’s using such a clumsy turn of phrase as 
“It’s someone who . . .”—when the bell rings for a break. 

The explication will be finished during the second hour, before 
the class moves on to dictation and grammatical exercises. S*** is 
responsible for the windows on the strength of his being first in trans- 
lation out of Latin, and he opens them proudly under the envious 
gaze of his fellows. Then everyone files out silently. 

In the courtyard there is scarcely time to light a cigarette when the 
secretary of the CGT surges up, with a petition in his hand. 


At the end of the school year, about July 14, the distribution of 
prizes takes place. In T*** the ceremony is carried out in the Muni- 
cipal Theater. The auditorium is filled right up to the gallery. The 
pupils fill the orchestra seats, while the parents watch from the 
balconies and boxes. 

On the stage, which is hung with crimson drapes and decorated 
with potted palms, the lycée teachers are seated, all wearing academic 
robes. It is a grandiose spectacle. At either side of the auditorium 
long tables are weighed down by the awards. Everyone, on the stage 
and among the spectators, has received a palmarés. 

To start things going, the lycée’s little orchestra plays the Mar- 
seillaise. Everyone is standing. Then the proviseur delivers a little 
speech. The orchestra plays once more, this time something by 
Mozart. 

Now it is the turn of the youngest lycée teacher to deliver the 
habitual speech. He speaks on the educational value of the cinema, 
a new theme, as the Dean remarks ironically in his rejoinder. (In 
any case, he had already read the youngest teacher’s arguments a 
month before.) The Dean speaks of France, of Reconstruction, of 
the Hope for the country represented by the prize-winners whose 
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names are written on the palmarés; he also makes one or two gen- 
uinely political allusion, but no one could say whether they were 
directed against left or right. 

All this is a little wearisome. Feet slide along the flooring, and 
whispers can be heard. The Dean is applauded. Since people have 
had enough of things, they are growing more noisy. Unexpectedly 
the little orchestra begins another piece, probably more Mozart. 

Finally the Censeur gets up and begins to read off the names of the 
prize-winners. Each pupil gets up in turn, walks onto the stage, re- 
ceives his pile of books, is congratulated by the Dean and the Pro- 
viseur, shakes the hands of his teachers—they never fail to ask 
whether he is satisfied and wish him “well deserved holidays.” 

The auditorium applauds only for the outstanding prize-winners. 
Some attempt is made to speed things up. Sixth, Fifth . . . First A, 
First B . . . Nothing can be done to prevent those who were called 
up early from slipping away. In the balconies and boxes the ranks 
have thinned: the families have gone to join their offspring on the 
Cours Gambetta. 

When all is over, there are get-togethers underneath the chestnut 
trees of the Cours, on the café terraces, in the “Glacier du Théatre.” 
The weather is splendid, and it is like a celebration, with all these 
families in their Sunday-best. It’s an event all the same, a prize dis- 
tribution. And then it’s the beginning of the holiday. At the other 
end of the Cours Gambetta, the lycée has closed its doors. 
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Higher Education 


I. Concerning a Grande Ecole: the Ecole Normale Supérieure 


@Once the matriculation examination is out of the way, French 
families steer their children to the various “fac,” where the nice girl 
will prepare her “licence d’anglais” as she dreams of a career as 
interpreter or air hostess, while the civil servant’s son will choose 
historical studies in the hope of turning later to politics or of be- 
coming an archivist, and the son of a family that counts will study 
law before going into his father’s business. The best pupils at the 
secondary level, the “forts-en-théme,” with their rewards for excel- 
lence and prizes won at the “concours général,” or the Mozarts of 
rational mechanics, have been watched over and encouraged by their 
families and teachers who, all atremble with proud impatience, see 
them enter the Grandes Ecoles where their names will shine eternally 
in the firmament of a nation which has never really freed itself from 
the conviction that any genuine success is an intellectual one. The 
Grandes Ecoles: Centrale, Mines, Polytechnique, Normale Supé- 
rieure and many another. 

@ These pupils, halfway between secondary and higher education, 
are lodged in the preparatory classes (“taupe” for the mathematicians, 
“khagne” for the humanists). There it is no longer good enough to 
attain the average, as with matriculation or the university licences, 
one must strive to be the best, since these two, three or four years 
of study lead to a competitive examination in which many are called 
but few chosen. 

@Goal of the humanists is the Ecole Normale Supérieure, and 
Khagne is the stage on the way. There, the work is hard. Possibly 
in two years, and in four at most, Latinists must be trained who are 
also Hellenists and philosophers—and who have, furthermore, an in- 
tensive acquaintance with French literature from the oaths of Stras- 
bourg to Paul Eluard, and with the history of the world since 1775. 
Yet amateurs are not entirely excluded, for some Khagneux know 
they will never get into the Ecole, and are working only to complete 
their general education or to follow courses with certain teachers. 

@ The Khagnes always number on their staff one or two teachers 
of real stature who are not so much erudite as humanistic, and whose 
influence on generations of students is more decisive than that of 
the great professors of the Sorbonne. In the Khagne class at the 
Lycée Henri IV, during the occupation, in the exact spot over the 
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blackboard where a portrait of Marshall Pétain should have hung, 
was to be seen, through some blunder which staggered the pacifists 
and the collaborators, a portrait of Alain. 

@ Emile Chartier, known as Alain, had been professor of philos- 
ophy in this lycée. Essayist (Propos, 1920; Mars ou la Guerre jugée, 
1921) and critic (Stendhal, 1935, Avec Balzac, 1937), his main 
role had been that of an intellectual pied piper in the Khagne class, 
during the Third Republic, as the following pupil bears witness. 


I was sixteen years old when I left my rural retreat for the khagne. 
Sheer chance that had led me to the Lycée Henri IV, I had not even 
heard of Alain. So I was quite astonished when, the very first day, 
the previous year’s pupils who were still attending gave us devout 
preparation for the Master’s first lesson, as though it were participa- 
tion in some sacrament... 

Even today I can clearly recall my first impression: what struck 
me more than anything else was Alain’s beauty. I had seen enter 
the room an athlete who let one leg drag a little, but this stiffness 
seemed to accentuate his power. He had waved to us and taken off 
his hat. The head seemed massive to me, with hair parted in the 
middle and short wisps that fell on a low, hard forehead. I was 
completely baffled by this face which was not that of an intellectual, 
but which irresistibly reminded me of some plaster busts in imitation 
of the antique which peopled the art room of my secondary school. 
I must confess that this exterior embarrassed me somewhat, but at 
the same time I sensed that philosophy, with a head like that, would 
not be what I was accustomed to hearing. 


During the first few months, my surprise was almost boundless. 
I tripped miserably over the first essay subject which, I believe, was 
Pascal’s famous “Quelle vanité que la peinture . . .”. How far away 
I was from Lange’s theory or from the pragmatism of William James! 
And what a strange teacher this was, always distant, never encour- 
aging the least familiarity, avoiding any personal contact with pupils! 
I listened with a vague fascination to this voice which, often with dif- 
ficulty and obstinately, struggled to find its terms in the language of 
every day. Where am I? Certainly not at school! I was so discon- 
certed that in my bewilderment I came close to reassuring myself, at 
times, by looking on the whole thing as a legpull, by no means im- 
probable on the part of this oracular figure. But my suspicions were 
annihilated once and for all after a little incident which, more than 
twenty years later, I still recall with the same emotion. Alain had 
asked us to hand in, on any subject we chose, a short essay of two 
or three pages. At last I found the courage to put on his desk my 
own attempt, a few reflections on justice that had been inspired by 
Plato. The very next lesson the essay was returned to me, with the 
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judgment “acceptable.” This did not surprise me greatly, but it was 
annotated in an amazing way. Line after line, the margin bore the 
words “weak,” “support this,” “insipid,” etc., indicative of so atten- 
tive a reading—and so affectionate, it suddenly occurred to me—that 
throughout my school days I had never met with and never would 
encounter anything like it. When I reread it all in the silence of the 
study hall, my feelings of tenderness lasted for a long time. There’s 
a man, I said to myself, who will never abandon me, there’s a master 
who will teach me to write... 

Alain made a cult of great men and great authors, he taught us 
to give them our trust. Never was a critical mind less contentious. 
So with him we read Homer, Balzac, Plato, Montaigne, Kant, Valéry 
or Hegel, without the least idea of refuting them. He had weaned 
us once and for all from this silly scholastic attitude. Not that he 
was satisfied to explain them to us or to summarize their thought. 
His conception of fidelity was entirely different, and there have been 
some to reproach him with finding in these great works only what 
he wanted to find. For, in his view, more than anything else these 
works taught fidelity to the creative mind. A commentary on Plato 
by Bréhier might be more faithful than one by Alain, but of the two 
it was Alain who was faithful to Plato. If he took up an idea, it was 
to remold it, to lose it and find it again by his own paths; an idea of 
Spinoza’s was not a piece of the philosophical system but a stone 
which only the labors of an archeologist could restore to its rightful 
place, it was living only if it could throw light on something other 
than itself and could awaken understanding. It mattered little whether 
the writer had “really meant” that, for real creation is boundless, and 
Socrates does not stop at Socrates. Our good fortune was to have 
a professor of philosophy who was not a historian of philosophy, and 
who brought to fruition doctrines which others dehydrated. 

. . . When I seek the basic reason for the cult of the master that 
so many of us have maintained, I believe it can be discovered in the 
conviction he left with us that he never deceived us . . . Alain, despite 
his immense superiority, had an extraordinary respect for us young 
fellows. He did not deliver us up to any intellectual fashion, he did 
not hurl us at the feet of any idol, but constantly, on the basis of his 
observations and of his reading of the great authors, he brought us 
back to our familiar selves. 

Henri Cottez, “Témoignage,” Mercure de 
France, 1 December 1951 


@ Another of the khagne “masters” during the Third Republic was 
Jean Guéhenno. Also an essayist, in a very French traditiion of 
emotive humanism (L’Evangile Eternel, Michelet; Jean-Jacques), he 
made of his intimate journals a repository for the secrets of the trade 
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—the most interesting being, assuredly, those recorded in the Journal 
des années noires which deals with the 1940-1944 period, when the 
very humanities he was teaching to youths of twenty were endangered 


by oppression and lying propaganda. He demonstrates both his 
courage and his lucidity: 


[23 January 1941] My profession is my resource and refuge. In it 
I labor, wear myself out and lose myself. I bring to it all the longing 
for perfection of which I am capable. Only when confronting these 
fifty young men, my pupils, have I any sense of freshness. At the 
door of the lycée, before going in, I straighten my shoulders as an 
act of respect. My pupils are waiting in the classroom. In I go, and 
at once I know that all the tribulations of our country are provisional. 
The hopefulness which in me is a matter of will is organic, in these 
young men. With their New Year’s wishes, three weeks ago, they 
bade me “think like the spring.” But they live the spring. Nothing 
will prevent a spring from pushing up its flowers. Then I try to 
explain to them Racine’s dream or the torment of Pascal. Together 


we forget, and for a little while the imbecilities of today seem indeed 
to have vanished. 


[14 February 1941] The substance of my life is my trade as a teacher 
. . . At this time of the year I begin to speak of the eighteenth 
century, for my work is so laid out that every year I go once again 
through the same cycle, following the track of France as though it 
were a heavenly body. This is a great good fortune. Ten centuries 
are concentrated into ten months, three hundred days. By February 
we enter, France enters, the sign of liberty just as the sun enters 
Aquarius. This is the finest moment. France has its spring. The 
“nation” becomes aware of itself and stirs. Eyes open and light up. 
Hope trembles like the early wheat. The writers will express this 
hope. Henceforth they belong to the “nation,” and no longer to a 
king or a grandee. They are men of letters as once there had been 
men of arms. Their new honor is liberty. 

Yesterday we heard Voltaire’s laugh for the first time. We were 
commenting a part of the Lettres Anglaises and witnessing how 
liberty sprang from the alacrity of one man’s mind and from a sense 
of the public weal. At about four o’clock I suddenly realized that 
a surprisingly solemn silence was reigning in the classroom. Each of 
my pupils was pale and attentive. No one even thoughi of taking a 
note. To give its full meaning to the text I read parts of letters and 
poems, the 1734 poem on liberty: 


La liberté dans Lhomme est la santé de l’dme 
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and the poem on the death of Mlle Lecouvreur: 


Quoi! N’est-ce donc qu’en Angleterre 
Que les mortels osent penser? 


They were entirely absorbed in listening. Was it the circumstances? 
Were we viewing together the birth of what at this moment perhaps 
is dying? The texts spoke unaided. We felt stir within us the spirit 
which is France. I left at five o’clock, my heart filled with joy and 
yet on the verge of tears. 

At the door of the lycée Henri IV, I happen upon Monod who 
told me that the authorities of the occupation had arrested a teacher 
of German at the lycée Janson de Sailly, after his denunciation by a 
pupil. The authorities pay one hundred francs for such denuncia- 
tions, it seems. What do I not deserve for having read these lines 
of Voltaire! What shall I do, in the months ahead? The star of 
France will continue to revolve. I cannot stop it: Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Diderot, Danton, Robespierre, Chénier, Hugo, Michelet—every 
author I am obliged to speak of is suspect. 


[9 November 1941] My job is to turn out normaliens. I know the 
breed pretty well. And I do not think that anywhere in France is 
there a group of young men more devoted to beauty, to truth, to all 
the ideal values, than at the Ecole Normale or in a preparatory class 
for it, a khagne. But nowhere else, also, is one likely to see so 
clearly what an evil power culture may be, and what an ignoble tool 
the logos. Quite a few of these khagneux and normaliens have bril- 
liant careers in French society. Some, without any betrayal of their 
early vocation. But some others are to be found among the most 
notorious adventurers in business, politics and journalism. 

For in every good khagneux there is, as well as a mind that may 
turn to noble and disinterested investigations, a dangerous dialectical 
skill from which he is ever tempted to derive advantage. The prac- 
tice of the logos fits one for anything, to serve the lie as well as truth. 
Among these wonderful young men who confront me, every year, 
I have little trouble in picking out, alas, those whom a certain lack 
of character, excessive greed or haste, or the very excess of their 
skill, will turn into the new sophists at the service of the powers that 
be, the vile lackeys of the strongest, whoever he may be .. . 


[20 March 1943] He’s right there beside me, right under my chair, 
under my eyes, and at the least word I utter which appears to him 
to reveal all that he knows I love, all that he would see abolished 
once and for all, I see him smile and take notes. He has gathered 
every word of mine that seemed suspect to him, and eventually 
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worthy of passing on, all my blasphemies against the New Order. 
He is the informer, protected in his stupidity and insolence by that 
little badge on his left lapel, the francisc of the Marshal . . . This 
idiot seems to think that he can have me dismissed whenever he 
chooses, and the worst of it is that he is not entirely wrong. Behind 
me, hanging on the wall, the gilt-framed portrait of the Marshal 
authorizes and protects this cowardice and imbecility. 

. . . The other day I suggested ironically that in future we might 
give up commenting on texts too laden with questions and heavy 
with thought. In this way we would avoid friction and all feel more 
at ease together. We could spend our time examining the various 
forms of the sonnet, a-b-b-a, and establish agreement in a vacuum. . . 

This, I believe, has kindled what ardor remains in these fifty young 
men, and the informer and his henchmen seem to be on the defensive 
for the moment. In spite of everything, we shall still talk, for a 
while longer, like free men. 


[29 March 1943] The atmosphere of the classroom at Louis-le-Grand 
is altogether changed, cleansed and purified. I was right to raise 
the question so brutally. From now on the pupils, like myself, will 
refuse to tolerate censorship and the watchfulness of the informers. 
But in order to establish this freedom, my outburst was necessary. 
Now I know how the intellect can die. These six or seven informers 
are enough to set up a kind of reign of terror. One would have 
thought that I was compromising everybody by speaking as I did. 
I no longer had any feeling of interchange. The most magnificent 
texts left everyone indifferent. The silence was frightful. But now 
they are all beginning to think and to live again. The teacher’s 
trade, the most human of all, cannot be exercised properly except 
amidst liberty .. . 


@ Prepared by some Alain or Guéhenno, among others, the khagneux 
at last tackle the competitive entrance examination for the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure. The curriculum being immense, it is impossible 
to predict what subjects will be set. This great range and this total 
mystery are necessary in order to sift out the candidates, who num- 
ber several hundred, for the some twenty-five to forty scholarships 
available. By way of example here are the subjects of such a con- 
cours, that of 1954, which has been picked at random (the subjects 
of the chief French concours are printed every year in the Revue 
Universitaire, and include the subjects set in literature, philosophy 
and history). 
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Entrance Examination for the Ecole Normale Supérieure 
Subjects set in 1954 


French Composition: —In “L’Homme aux quarante écus,” published 
in1768, Voltaire wrote: “Pardon the unfortunate Jean-Jacques when 
he writes only to contradict himself, when after having brought out 
a comedy which was hissed on the Paris stage he insults those who 
have comedies performed a hundred miles away; when he seeks 
protectors and then offends them, when he denounces novels and 
himself writes novels whose hero is a stupid tutor who receives alms 
from a Swiss woman he makes pregnant . . . let him believe that 
he surpasses Fénelon and Xenophon, by raising a young man of 
quality in the cabinetmaker’s trade. These extravagant platitudes 
merit no warrant for his arrest; certain discreet establishments will 
do, with their good meat broths, their bloodletting and strict regimen.” 

Comment on this passage, endeavoring above all else to explain 
the allusions it contains and to account for Voltaire’s hostility against 
Rousseau. 


Translation from Latin:—‘Philosophers and the authority of the 
state.” Seneca, Letters to Lucilius, 73, 1-5. From “Errare mihi 
videntur .. .” to “. . . qui illa bene utuntur.” 


Translation into Latin:—Mérimée, “Essai sur la guerre sociale.” 
From “Un jeune homme, d’une famille plébéienne . . .” to “. . . un 
reméde aux malheurs qu’il prévoyait.” 


Translation into Greek:—‘Socrates discusses the theory of Prota- 
goras declaring man to be the measure of all things.” Plato, Theae- 
tetes, 161b-162a. From “Socrates: “Oisthoun, o Theodore .. .” to 
“*. .. oud’ au soi para doxan antiteinein.” 


Philosophy:—Knowledge and Memory. 


History:—The reciprocal influences of occidental civilization and 
those of the Far East between 1840 and 1914. 

(Candidates are provided with a brief chronology intended to re- 
fresh their memory of the subject; it includes the principal dates, for 
example the foundation by Hong Sieu Ts’iuan, in 1843, of the 
“Adorers of the Supreme Sovereign”; 1884, the beginnings of Chinese 
immigration into the United States; 1857, the first Japanese telepraph 
line, etc.) 


@ The vastness of the curriculum, the difficulty of the subjects and 
the severity of the competition naturally lead to a feverish excitement, 
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among the candidates for the concours, far exceeding what any 
mere examination can produce. The posting of the results, in the 
window of the little pavilion where dwells the porter of the Ecole, 
is one of the tensest moments in Paris student life. With Jules Ro- 
mains and Roger Martin du Gard, the Ecole and its competitive 
entrance examination have entered literature, taking their rightful 
place in the novels that depict the apprenticeship of young French- 
men looking forward to a career in literature or politics. Here is a 
novelist’s handling of this posting of the results: 


The Results 


The door was open, the courtyard filled with people. 

At the entrance to the vestibule, Daniel de Fontanin was chatting 
with a fair-haired young man. 

“If Daniel is the first to see me, I’m in,” thought Jacques. But 
Fontanin and Battaincourt turned around at the same time, as An- 
toine called to them. 

“You’re not too nervous?” asked Daniel. 

“Not in the least nervous.” 

“If he mentions Jenny, I’m in,” said Jacques to himself. 

“There’s nothing worse than the last quarter hour before the post- 
ing,” declared Antoine. 

“You think so?” queried Daniel, with a smile . . . “There’s always 
a certain voluptuousness about waiting.” 

Antoine shrugged his shoulders. 

“You hear what he says?” he asked his brother. “In my case,” 
he went on, “I’ve already gone through fourteen or fifteen “waits” 
of this sort, and I have never got used to them. . .” 

At this instant, the clamor in the courtyard suddenly ceased. 
Behind the pane of a window on the ground floor, a rectangle of 
white paper had just been hoisted. Jacques felt confusedly how a 
ground-swell lifted him from the paving and bore him toward the 
fateful sheet. 

His ears were humming. Antoine was speaking. 

“You’re in! Third.” 

The voice-resounded in his ears for a moment; it was warm and 
living; but he did not take in the meaning of the words until he had 
turned his head timidly and seen his brother’s radiant face. Then, 
with a limp hand, he moved his hat; perspiration was pouring down 
his forehead .. . 

Roger Martin du Gard, La Belle Saison 


@Like all the grandes écoles, the Ecole Normale Supérieure has 
been exalted to the level of a myth by some of its one-time pupils. 
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Among them are great names in thought, literature and French 
politics. For the twentieth century, it runs from Péguy to Giraudoux 
and Sartre. As students at the Ecole, in their dormitories, their 
“turnes” or their rooms, the future great men of France lead the 
freest student existence that can be imagined. Albert Pauphilet, once 
Director of the Ecole, compared it to Rabelais’ Abbey of Theleme. 
Perhaps the best-known literary accounts of this favored milieu are 
those by Jules Romains and Roger Martin du Gard in, respectively, 
their Men of Good-Will and The Thibaults. Considerations of space 
make it impossible to give a representative selection of passages in 
this issue. But space can be found for one brief phrase of Romains’ 
which recalls the prod of necessity not exactly faced by students 
returning belatedly to the Ecole: “those railings on which the best 
brains of France have torn their trousers.” 


[I. The “Facs” 


@iIf an especial prestige is accorded the grandes écoles, it is never- 
theless the “facs” which harbor the greater number of those who 
pass through the university. Letters, Sciences, Law, Medicine, etc.— 
each university capital is the site of institutions where students pre- 
pare for their licences and doctorates, and also for the various 
diplémes d’études supérieures and agrégations. While the organiza- 
tion and courses of study are much the same everywhere in the 
country, the life of the students is naturally influenced by the prov- 
ince in which the university capital is situated: Rennes, Toulouse, 
Paris, Lyons, etc. 

@To give some idea of this local coloring, I reproduce below 
some jottings sent me by a “maitre de conférences” in mathematics 
at the University of Lille, and which will also throw light on some 
aspects of university teaching in general. 


The Faculty of Sciences at Lille is among the three or four most 
important in France. It numbers twenty professors, fifteen maitres 
de conférences or teachers without a chair, fifteen “chefs de travaux” 
and thirty assistants. For mathematics alone there are nine profes- 
sors (six of them former pupils of the Ecole Normale Supérieure). 

Each student begins his studies with a year of propaedeutics, which 
requires, each week 


9 hours of classes and 9 hours of practice in general 
mathematics 


or 11 hours of classes and 12 hours of practice in mathematics, 
physics and chemistry (MPC) 


or 22 hours of physics, chemistry and natural sciences (SPCN) 
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This is followed by work for the certificates. Each certificate requires 
three class hours and three of practical work per week. The student 
needs five or six certificates to become a “licencié”—the grouping 
of certificates for the licence being regulated by ministerial decrees. 
All in all, the percentage of students passed varies between 30% 
and 60% —but this means between 60% and 80% of “diligent” 
students. There are twenty-five weeks of teaching in the year. 

Seminars are organized which make known the results of recent 
research or take up general scientific culture outside the limits of 
the licence. One of these seminars is available for lycée teachers 
anxious to round out their education or to remain “in the swim”; 
the other is intended for the mathematicians of Lille who come to- 
gether to examine a question which will be studied throughout the 
year. The seminars, which are held on Thursday afternoons, are 
separated by a tea break. 

About six hundred students are registered for the propaedeutic 
examination in general mathematics. But for the course, which is 
given in an amphitheatre, only some hundred students appear. The 
others are pupils at the lycée in the preparatory classes for the 
Grandes Ecoles (“taupe” and the like), or they are already on some 
teaching staff (primary school teachers, resident masters, etc.). Yet 
others are pupils in the various schools which make up the Catholic 
Faculty (they are about one-fifth as numerous as those of the Uni- 
versity of Lille). These students receive their training outside the 
faculty, and show up only on examination day in order to get their 
government-recognized diplomas. 

Student absenteeism is also explainable by the fact that, in the 
huge urban complex of Lille-Roubaix-Tourcoing, the population is 
widely dispersed. One-quarter of the students live with their families 
less than twenty kilometres away. The others come in by train or 
bus, or perhaps take a room in the town with some old lodging 
keeper, on the third floor of a Lille house. (Here a house consists of 
a fagade to the street four metres wide, has several storeys, forms a 
row with the neighboring houses, and has a courtyard or garden in 
the rear; there are two rooms to each floor and an elaborate network 
of staircases and corridors.) Some of the students find shelter at the 
Cité Universitaire, which is divided into a “Cité des garcons” and a 
“Cité des Filles.” 

The numbers of students has grown constantly over the last few 
years. This increase is not due to the general population growth, 
which will have no effect for another five or six years, but to the 
expansion of secondary education and to the students choice of train- 
ing. Despite official prognostications which favored the faculties of 
law, medicine and pharmacy, the statistical lists are headed by the 
faculties of sciences and letters, with a percentage increase which has 
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risen, respectively, 8% to 15% and from 6% to 13%. For instance, 


propaedeutics in the sciences (excluding the PCB), offers the fol- 
lowing figures: 


year 1951-52 52-53 53-54 54-55 55-56 56-57 57-58 
students 478 542 569 739 724 1048 1171 


It should be added that, for the reasons mentioned above, only five 
hundred out of the 1,171 students registered are full-time students. 
In Lille, the students take relatively little interest in politics. There 
are cinema clubs and jazz groups, and a chorus. There is also a 
student union building whose actual name is “Union des Etudiants” 
and which is simply known as the “U.” It harbors the various serv- 
ices offered by the student associations, a purchasing coop, a televi- 
sion set and a university restaurant, too diminutive for the number 
of students who frequent it and who have to form a queue for every 
meal. Since the national dish of Lille is french fries, by the end of 


the morning the aroma spreads into the Grand Amphithéatre of the 
faculty, situated next door. 


@ To round out this general information, our maitre de conférences 
gives us some idea of his own duties: 


The course in mathematics is always of a traditional type. The 
blackboard plays a large part and the teacher hardly ever leaves it 
during the class period—and its precise quality is one of the weighty 
factors that make one lecture room more popular than another! 

Of course, an abyss separates a course for the diploma, with its 
dozen attentive students who are all known individually, and the 
propaedeutic courses, with some hundred students in the amphi- 
theatre. In these circumstances the teacher has to bellow and use 
all the tricks of a public speaker in order to keep his audience awake 
during excessively long class hours. In these northern regions, the 
first contact with the propaedeutic amphitheatre is a chilly one: the 
students are intimidated and, perhaps, disturbed by the mixture of 
the sexes, after their seclusion in the lycée classes. Their attitude is 
still far too scholarly: they take too many notes and do not partici- 
pate in the class. As a result, the teacher must do a good deal of 
clowning in order to stimulate some enthusiasm. But by the end of 
a month these young folk of 19 or 20 become attached to the pro- 
fessor, and raise their voices to take issue with him. 


@ After this glimpse at a provincial faculty and of the way a scien- 


tific discipline is taught, we return to Paris and the humanities. The 
faculties of letters and sciences in Paris are better known as the 
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Sorbonne—and there is no lack of testimony concerning this institu- 
tion, founded about 1250, nor about the district in Paris which it 
occupies, the Left Bank, the Latin Quarter. But it is, I believe, more 
interesting to reproduce the account of an American student who for 
a year attended courses in the faculty of letters in Paris. 

@ This global judgment is severe at times. But the author must be 
allowed to take responsibility for it—and the statements and re- 
flections contained, although both in blame and in praise they over- 
state the case, are nevertheless highly revealing. 


One’s first reaction to the Sorbonne is one of consternation at the 
extraordinary difficulty of the material. For an American, all courses 
seem to be on an advanced level, and, in fact, the lectures are spe- 
cialized to a degree far beyond the most advanced graduate seminars 
at home. Attending my first lecture on medieval history (a general 
course of this nature is fairly common in the United States), I dis- 
covered the course to be concerned that year specifically with medie- 
val French royal institutions. Names of kings, source material in 
Old French and Latin, the works of other scholars—all this was 
scattered about with carefree abandon. Needless to say, after the 
lecture I rushed out to buy three texts on the field—by the following 
week I was ready to work. The inestimable advantage of this system 
is that spoon-feeding, the bane of most American universities, is en- 
tirely absent in France: the professor lectures as he pleases and the 
student keeps up as best he can. Of course, many professors choose 
simply to rehash material already well digested in the manuals, but 
one can enter a hall on a late winter afternoon and hear one man’s 
latest research into the origins of the “chanson de geste,” or another’s 
revolutionary theories on structure in Racine. Original contribution 
is the rule rather than the exception. For this reason a rich intel- 
lectual experience can be attained merely by attending class—the 
integration and general reading must be done at home. 

Advanced level of courses, reliance upon individual student initia- 
tive, indifference to anything but intellectual attainment—the ultimate 
palpable result of this system is the great educated French middle 
class. On the surface, the result is magnificent. A full thirty per 
cent of the population—those who have at least received the bac- 
calauréat—can be considered intellectuals. Whole families will dis- 
cuss art and music, recite poetry, and debate philosophy at a level 
equalled in America only by professional academicians. Attending 
a Rotary Club luncheon in Tours, I was astounded to hear business 
men and small professional people discuss literature and history with 
consummate ease, whereas their American equivalents would have 
been hard put to communicate intelligibly on the latest contenders for 
the heavyweight boxing championship. Moreover, the accomplish- 
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ments of the French middle class are more than purely scholarly— 
they perform every act with a grace, an ease, a sophistication, which 
can only be termed a “way of life’—a way of life part of which 
derives from formal academic training and discipline. It would seem 
that the ideal of the “honnéte homme” has been perfected and is 
living still in the twentieth century. 

On the surface, the result is magnificent. But as time goes on, 
the foreigner begins slowly to perceive flaws in the French system, 
to realize exactly how stratified and narrow it can really be. Every- 
one is amused by the purely physical aspect of the typical Sorbonne 
lecture: the 500 students enter by the large door; the professor 
enters by his little door; the professor delivers his lecture; the pro- 
fessor leaves by his little door; the 500 students leave by their big 
door. No questions are asked, none answered. A friendly relation- 
ship between student and professor (except for those professors or 
students who have taught or studied in America) is considered highly 
improper if not positively insulting. Equally significant is the fact 
that French students do not know how to take notes or outline a 
lecture as we do in America; they copy the entire lecture word for 
word, and the most beloved professors are those who speak very 
slowly and indicate where paragraphs begin and end. I was especially 
amused one day to see a little girl diligently making two copies of a 
lecture on Candide—with the aid of carbon paper; the copy was 
probably for a sick friend or, more likely, for sale to help pay the 
grocery bill. The reason for this is quite simple: French examina- 
tions are based upon the material placed on the “program” for that 
year, material which has been covered by the courses; professors 
have become accustomed to consider the facts and views expressed 
in their own lectures sufficient to pass the exam; everyone wants to 
pass: ergo... A personal experience will illustrate the point: when 
preparing for one of my oral exams in medieval history, I informed 
my professor, a charming and lovable man and a noted scholar in 
his field, what books I had read for his course. He replied, “Very 
good, I am pleased to see you so well documented; but remember, 
you are being examined on my course.” In other words he wanted 
me to regurgitate his own lectures with as little imagination as pos- 
sible. Which I did. In the last analysis, French students are expected 
to memorize but are not taught to think. A young professor com- 
pared to me French and American students in this way: the French- 
man will know every fact concerning Napoleon’s life and times, but 
the American will have some idea of the Emperor’s place in history, 
of the forces that brought him into power and later caused his down- 
fall, of what history really is; the Frenchman will know every name 
and date concerning Baudelaire, he will have blindly memorized the 
requisite manual, but the American, ignorant of all this, will have 
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some sensitivity to why this is great poetry. Of course, the American 
system also goes to extremes: nothing is more ridiculous than the 
product of one of our provincial universities, full of pretentious 
theories and syntheses, who knows little and has read still less. But 
at the same time one cannot but laugh and weep at the thought of 
the famous Sorbonne professor who read to his class one of Ver- 
laine’s most beautiful poems, commented with a straight face, “There 
are no sources,” and then went on to the next item. 

This imperfection in the system, this perversion of the “honnéte 
homme” runs deep. One of its manifestations is the notorious French 
fanaticism and irrationality in matters of politics and religion. The 
very same family which quotes Corneille and Hugo by the page will, 
concerning government support of private schools, Algeria, or the 
Common Market, differ from their American counterpart only in that 
their prejudices are several hundred years older. The same is true 
for the students. It is extremely difficult to discuss current events 
rationally with the average French student—he is a confirmed Catho- 
lic, Communist, or existentialist (these seem to be the fashionable 
“causes” nowadays), and his is totally incapable of even considering 
the possibility that another view can have something to say. Profes- 
sors hissed down in open class, bombs thrown to break up the other 
side’s political rally, serious riots directed at the properly constituted 
authorities—these are only the grosser external aspects of such poli- 
tical “engagement.”” Nowhere in the world is less reason employed 
than in the home of pure reason. American students have been 
accused, and justly so, of intellectual and moral complacency; but 
compared to the French, they are paragons of intellectual maturity. 
They have learned the great classical-Christian imperative: You 
must put your own house in order first; they have realized that the 
world will go on for better or worse whether or not they add their 
little coal to the fire, and that Pontius Pilate, Nero, and Robespierre 
all had the very best intentions. The engaged Parisian student has 
not yet grown up—he is still laboring in the atmosphere of 1789; he 
is the last vestige of nineteenth century bad taste. 

One cause of the University of Paris’s atmosphere is purely eco- 
nomic. Strange as it may seem, the Sorbonne is a far more “demo- 
cratic” institution than its American counterparts, Yale and Harvard; 
for, due to government subsidies, anyone can attend who has the 
requisite grades. Therefore, thousands of young men trying to avoid 
work and military service and thousands of young women looking 
for husbands swell its ranks beyond all reasons each year. There is 
not enough money to hire more professors or to construct new build- 
ings. The American-type seminar is unknown. With several thou- 
sand students too many for the available facilities, gigantic lecture 
courses are the only possible expedient. And with an inordinately 
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large student-faculty ratio, it is impossible to expect the professors 
to take any concerted interest in their pupils as individuals. A some- 
what similar situation exists in the American state-supported institu- 
tions, which are, in fact, suffering from the same ills. The difference 
lies in the fact that whereas the United States can afford to support 
a parasite class between the ages of 18 and 22, France quite evidently 
cannot. The Parisian student may or may not attend an hour or two 
of lecture each day—aside from this, he is on his own. The major 
American eastern Universities (Yale, Harvard, Princeton, etc.) pre- 
sent an entirely different atmosphere, one in which ideally the student 
works, studies, eats, sleeps, and plays on a campus with his fellows 
and professors, an atmosphere known in France only to the students 
at the Ecole Normale. In this sense Yale, based on the English 
College system, approaches much more closely to the medieval con- 
cept of the Universitas, a community of scholars, than does the Sor- 
bonne. And since such a greater part of the student’s life is spent 
under supervision, other facets of his character than the purely in- 
tellectual are molded by the university. Superficially, American stu- 
dents tend to conform socially, to dress alike, etc., more than their 
European counterparts; ideally, a Yale tries and succeeds, to a 
greater or lesser extent, in inculcating in its students certain standards 
of conduct, certain aristocratic codes of living. America too has its 
approach to the “honnéte homme.” 

If the Sorbonne student is deprived of an integrated campus life 
“a Vaméricaine,” in return he has the city of Paris. As everyone 
knows, Paris is herself an education. I do not mean in the sense of 
bistros, bohemians, and other trivia, but in the sense of beauty. A 
Marivaux evening at the Théatre Francais will create more enthu- 
siasm for the past than ten fine lectures; a sensitive pilgrimage to the 
Parisian churches is more valuable than several history of art semi- 
nars. French cities in general, and Paris in particular, present an 
order and harmony, a feeling for beauty and serenity which imposes 
itself on the student and creates within him a corresponding harmony 
and beauty. For those who have not undergone this experience, no 
rational explanation is available; for those who have, none is neces- 
sary. 

Of course, the French and American systems of education each 
have their good and bad points. The superiority in every way of the 
lycée over the American public high school is so obvious as to need 
no comment. On the other hand, at the university level the major 
eastern Universities have preserved an approach to the liberal arts 
long lost in France. The ideal system is undoubtedly a synthesis of 
the best aspects of the two. Nevertheless, the ultimate French tri- 
umph is her end product, a selected, respected intellectual elite, nar- 
row and prejudiced in some ways, but transcendingly brilliant in 
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others. America too has her intellectual elite, but a very small one, 
intimidated, derided, oppressed, forced to retreat into the ivory 
tower. This is to be compared to the distinguished French industri- 
alist who told me that the only men he would tolerate sitting ahead 
of him at a banquet were the President of the Republic, the Comte 
de Paris, or a Professor at the Sorbonne. Moreover, the French elite 
is not a haphazard, gratuitous phenomenon—+t is the desired product 
of a rigorous discipline, of the austere and relentless pursuit of a 
particular body of knowledge, based upon the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics. Here the classic-Christian humanism, basis of our Western civi- 
lization, has not been forgotten. And for one young pilgrim from a 
barbarian land the opening of the Sorbonne, the procession of golden 
and crimson robes in the morning sun, was an eternal symbol of a 
iradition that will never die. 


@Some of these criticisms raised against methods of teaching at the 
Sorbonne, serious though they are, nevertheless evoke some satires 
written by Frenchmen. For, like every great institution, the Sorbonne 
has always been the object of attach, either vehement or burlesque. 
There is no need to go back to Rabelais or even Victor Hugo (who 
called the Sorbonne the “Asinarium” of Paris)—a glance at the 
polemicists of the Third Republic suffices. Some people have seen 
fit to condemn the teaching of the humanities, particularly of history 
and literature. Although the writers’ basic motives cannot withstand 
close examination, we cannot refrain from giving the portrait of a 
master of the Sorbonne, G. Michaut, whose work on Moliére remains 
the foundation of all subsequent research. The writer is René Ben- 
jamin, in his La Farce de la Sorbonne (1921): 


M. Gustave Michaut is addressing a crowded amphitheatre. This 
success is due to the subject, which he does not treat (one does not 
“treat” a subject, that would not be scientific) but which he an- 
nounces: Moliére! What Frenchman does not like to hear this great 
man discussed? So they arrive, they crowd onto the benches, they 
wait, and finally M. Michaut appears. Several elderly spinsters ap- 
plaud piously. But in order to stress his independence, this worthy 
man of the literary laboratory begins his address with a “Messieurs,” 
and nothing more. What unwisdom! I am there among these gentle- 
men, I am watching M. Michaut, and he is talking to me, although 
so many kindly souls of the female sex are listening to him! . . . 

M. Michaut clasps his hands together and starts off in a voice that 
rolls the r’s and hisses the s’s, a falsetto voice which becomes a chest 
voice, which develops flute-like tones and then becomes orotund and 
quite precious, a comic and irresistible voice which recalls a Mas- 
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carille or a M. de Pourceaugnac played by some provincial actor. 
Yes indeed. this is a course on Moliére! 

But M. Michaut appears in no hurry to speak about the great 
man’s comedies. Do any other works survive? It seems not. But 
M. Michaut intends to begin at the beginning. Just as I had to tell 
you first of all who M. Lanson was, before I could speak to you 
scientifically about M. Michaut, in just the same way M. Michaut, 
before he could dare to deal with Moliére in 1921, had to enumerate 
all that was ever said about him in all the universities of France and 
Navarre, as well as in every piece of academic literature for the last 
three hundred years. That is only right. An example: Moliére was 
born in Paris. A question arises here. Did this birthplace have any 
effect on his talent? Yes, said some. Pshaw! said the others. Perhaps, 
concludes M. Michaut in 1921. Moliére lived with his stepmother 
from the age of eleven to fourteen. Is that the reason why there are 
no mothers in his plays? Assuredly! say these. Pish tush! say those. 
Who knows? concludes M. Michaut in 1921. Did he inherit a delicate 
constitution from his mother? Contemporaries say so. Later this is 
denied. It may be so, but it is not certain, concludes M. Michaut in 
1921. Some assert that his father was Harpagon, and his stepmother 
Béline. M. Michaut leans back once more and, in a sugary tone, in 
a satisfied tone, in the tone of a petit marquis indulging in mincing 
conversation with a précieuse, somewhere in the depths of the prov- 
inces, he proclaims: “When all has been considered, the matter can- 
not be regarded as proved.” Three cheers for the science of literature! 


@iIt is true that today the critical methods worked out by Lanson 
are inadequate, that they remain essential in order to clear the 
ground, but that even “sorbonnard” criticism employs them only to 
transcend them. In this connection, here are the impressions of an- 
other American student, concerning a class lecture on Moliére given 
in 1957 at the Sorbonne by Octave Nadal: 


At ten minutes before nine, ten minutes before the class a typical 
French student arrives. He enters the ill-lighted amphitheater just 
off the courtyard of the venerable Sorbonne. Even though the pre- 
vious class is still in session, he blithely take seat among students 
busily trying to take down every golden if barely audible word uttered 
by the professor. At ten the class is over. Naturally, some leave, 
and a horde of others attempting to enter causing unbelievable con- 
fusion at the door. During this confusion one is lucky indeed to find 
a seat within hearing distance of the professor. The noise subsides 
somewhat as the students take their places; the professor enters, some 
of the front row students stand in token respect to an ancient tradi- 
tion and the class begins. 
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“Today I shall discuss the importance of pantomime in the farces 
of Moliére.” The student bends over his notebook, seriously intent 
on writing down each idea or even each word as it is spoken. He 
turns around somewhat irritated as a latecomer, an intruder, breaks 
the eager silence of the room. The attitude of the class is at the 
same time scholarly and businesslike, very different from the casual 
and often ridiculous aspect of American students in a large lecture 
hall. Each student represents the result of many years of hard study 
with many more yet to come. His face is drawn and sleepless. He 
spends five hours a day in class and an additional five to eight pouring 
over his books in a small, unheated room. 

“Pantomine is a silent metaphor used to express a profound human 
emotion which would risk betrayal if expressed verbally.” With a 
slight grimace the professor makes his point by reading several selec- 
tions from the plays under discussion, then passes on to the next 
point. It takes time for an American student abroad to accustom 
himself to this new system of learning. His class meets only once a 
week, beginning early in November and concluding sometime in May. 
The number of class hours is deceptive, however, for the study pro- 
gram generally includes no more than two authors for a year’s study. 
Thus we are not surprised to hear the professor concentrating on 
pantomime for a third class in succession. “Moliére’s grandeur in the 
farce may be attributed to the fact that he was able to make the 
action subordinate to and, in fact, the logical result of the facial 
expression.” 

The hour passes quickly, too quickly, for one hasn’t the time to 
catch in writing enough of what the professor has said. Occasion- 
ally, even a French student will lose the continuity of thought and 
glance at his neighbor’s notebook in hope of filling in a gap here 
or there. Unfortunately, his attempt is futile for he soon discovers 
that his American neighbor is a neophyte in such matters and has 
lost the line of thought several minutes before. He returns to his 
own note-taking, determined to concentrate even more fully in a 
vain effort to keep up with the steady flow of ideas emanating from 
the front of the classroom. 

“The spoken word must always be the necessary verbal expression 
of an inexpressible human emotion. That will be all for today. Next 
week I shall discuss the pantomimes with particular reference to Le 
Bourgeois.” During the confusion of the mass exodus, we are thor- 
oughly convinced of the importance of pantomime in the farces of 
Moliére. Once again, some students remain in their places for one or 
two more classes while the others leave to stand in line for a vacant seat 
in the library. I would have liked to bring up a certain problem with the 
professor, but he has already disappeared, not to be seen for another 
week. Behind me the noise subsides and a new class begins. 
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Ill. Life in the Latin Latin Quarter 


@ The very name of the Latin Quarter evokes the life of the Parisian 
student. In the most general sense, the Latin Quarter is practically 
identical with the whole of the fifth and sixth arrondissements. Strictly 
speaking, it is bounded by the cross-roads formed by four parallel 
roads, the Quays, the Boulevard Saint Germain, the rue des Ecoles, 
and the rue Soufflot, and by the Boulevard Saint Michel which cuts 
them perpendicularly. To the west is Saint Germain des Prés; to the 
east, the district of Saint Victor with the Place Maubert and the 
Jardin des Plantes; to the south, Montparnasse begins. Wedged in 
between the Seine, the Luxembourg gardens, the Odéon and the 
Panthéon, with the exception of the major streets and boulevards it 
is formed by a few large blocks containing the Sorbonne, the law 
school, the medical school, the Cluny museum, several lycées, and a 
maze of little streets in which old houses sought out by the “arty” 
bourgeoisie rub shoulders with cheap hotels and suspect establish- 
ments. In addition, close to the Seine and between the rue Saint 
Jacques and the Boulevard Saint Michel there is a small Arab sec- 
tion. The Quarter is actually the meeting place of a respectable 
middle class, of some underworld groups, of non-academic foreigners 
or colonials, and of a substantial minority of cosmopolitan students. 

@ The Latin Quarter is no doubt a place of study; but it is also 
a place for walking. Students choose above all to walk on the eastern 
sidewalk of the Boulevard Saint Michel, along which stretch out 
cafés and most of the bookshops. In recent years some of the cele- 
brated cafés (such as La Source) have been converted into self- 
service restaurants or snack bars. La Capoulade has changed in 
atmosphere and in name—and the habitués of the Quarter lament 
these metamorphoses. 

@ What was the life of a student in Paris like, in the years follow- 
ing the war? The serious student is, of course, very much taken up 
with his university courses, with the work they require, and with 
preparations for his examinations. He lives at home, if the family 
is Parisian; otherwise, in one of the Quarter’s little hotels or, perhaps, 
in the Cité Universitaire, which is situated in the outskirts. How does 
he amuse himself in the Quarter itself? Movies, browsing in the 
bookstores, conversations on the café terraces, and various gatherings 
and activities in the student centers provide for this. 

@The Quarter has a great variety of cinemas. Two or three 
belong to the usual commercial chains and offer current wares. A 
tiny movie house, situated at the corner of the rue des Ecoles, spe- 
cializes in big hits of an earlier vintage. Another, near the Panthéon, 
shows almost without exception superior foreign films, Russian, Swe- 
dish, Italian. One celebrated establishment, the Studio des Ursulines, 
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sometimes serves as a film club. One of the customary spectacles in 
the Latin Quarter, during the winter, is the long queues outside the 
cinemas, and these are made up for the most part of students and 
their girl friends. 

@ The bookstores are another attraction. Students go there, in the 
first place because they must buy books for their courses, but also 
to find out what is happening in the intellectual world or simply to 
pass the time. The permanent exhibition, at Picart’s of the newest 
books in literature and the sciences, has delighted generations of stu- 
dents. For research workers, there is the drama bookstore in the rue 
de Médicis, and beside it José Corti’s store with its surrealist col- 
lections. Farther on, beyond the Odéon and close to another book- 
store for the drama, is the establishment of Adrienne Monnier. To 
all of these must be added the bookstores of such publishers as 
Larousse, Hachette, Didier, the Presses Universitaires, and the nu- 
merous second-hand bookstores. Some of the big firms display their 
books outside; that is where the characters of Gide and Sartre go 
to steal their books. In any event the spectacle of students or resi- 
dents standing in front of the display, looking through or reading 
books, is every bit as customary as the cinema queues. 

@ For students as for most other Frenchmen, the cafés are the 
most general meeting place. On a winter’s day it is more agreeable 
to meet on the heated terrace of a café than in an icy hotel room. 
And then, since the world and his wife pass along the Boulevard 
Saint Michel, even without any precise rendezvous one is sure to 
escape one’s solitude within a few minutes of arriving in a café. 

@ During the fine days of spring or autumn, the Luxembourg 
gardens also are invaded. While children maneuver their little yachts 
in the big pond, hundreds of students sit on the terraces surrounding 
the central garden. Alone or in groups, they sun themselves as they 
view the quincunxes of chestnut trees and the statues of the queens. 
They argue, vent their displeasure at being asked to pay a rental for 
the chairs they occupy, or, when alone, study for examinations. 

@Some few frequent the “Maisons d’étudiants,” which offer in- 
formation, the possibility of minor paying jobs, and various activities. 
At the Maison des Lettres, for instance, Sartre and Camus, shortly 
after war’s end, gave lectures followed by a discussion (the first on 
the technique of the novel, the second on African problems). Music 
can be heard there, films are shown, students’ plays are acted. Of 
course, students do not restrict their interests to what can be found 
in the Latin Quarter. In keeping with their tastes and their budget, 
they are every bit as much attracted by the concerts of the Jeunesses 
Musicales de France, the theatres (with lower prices for anyone hold- 
ing a student’s card), and the general life of Paris. Some of them 
are much taken up with athletic activities, in the public swimming 
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pools or the sports grounds in the outskirts of Paris. And, finally, 
the private life of many of them, although it does not match the 
exuberant behavior celebrated by nineteenth-century writers, is also 
very absorbing. However, it is the Latin Quarter which remains the 
center of Parisian student life. 

There is a good deal of politicking in the Latin Quarter. Almost 
every party has a “youth” section which tries to enroll students, 
among whom they hope to find the future’s stalwarts. At the Sor- 
bonne, in the faculties and in some of the Grandes Ecoles, there 
exist cells and groups, sometimes authorized and sometimes forbid- 
den by the Ministry. For those students who do not take politics 
entirely seriously, one eccentric figure, in the 1930’s and even since 
the war, has served as a rallying point. Accused by every political 
party of being a cat’s paw in the service of the other parties who 
sought to turn students away from any serious concern with politics, 
Ferdinand Loppe is a well known personality on the Boulevard Saint 
Michel. Selling his own pamphlets, delivering addresses on café 
terraces, he debated his incoherent policies with the students, or- 
ganized a revolution that was always postponed and ran for office, 
with a total lack of success. 

@ The major forms of student turbulence are divided into non- 
political hullabaloos (the monémes, for examples, at exam time) and 
protests organized by political or semipolitical factions (from the 
reactionary rows staged by the law school at the time of the Italo- 
Ethiopian war to the postwar leftist students’ strikes). 

@In the course of the last few years the students, who are rep- 
resented in the management of the University, have become more 
and more interested in the problem of academic reform which, in 
any case, is being undertaken. One sign of this interest and of this 
increasing activity is the number of articles and pamphlets written 
by students—such as those of the “Collection Universitas,” religious 
in inspiration. 

@ Busy with their academic work, their amusements, their private 
lives and their political activity, Parisian students run the whole 
gamut with respect to the time they devote to these four factors. 
Alongside them are many “eternal” students, a breed almost un- 
known in the United States. Living from hand to mouth or with 
a personal fortune, these students cannot succeed in detaching them- 
selves psychologically from student life. They reach the age of 
thirty, the age of forty, and they are still around; they regularly fail 
in their examinations, continue to frequent the same cafés, give ad- 
vice to the young, regret the atmosphere of La Source or of La 
Capoulade as it was in 1937, are often excellent chess or bridge 
players, and despise “those who have got on in the world.” One day 
or other, motivated by sheer fatigue, some examination jury will let 
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them have their diploma. Nobody knows what happens to them 
after that. 

@To these must be added some foreign students who, in love 
with France, have preferred to remain. They are poor international 
bohemians rather than academic figures. When American, they pro- 
fess to be Communists. If their family originated in eastern Europe, 
they claim to be exiled aristocrats. They are obsessed by the prestige 
of the Sorbonne. Their aim is to obtain a licence or even a Doctorat 
d’Université, since this gives them the title of Doctor, although in 
actual fact it represents the M.A. level. The Doctorat d’Etat is quite 
another matter. 

@ These groups help to swell the numbers of “serious” students, 
both French and foreign, and play their part in the life of the Latin 
Quarter, which is lively, argumentative, always passionate—the pre- 
text being either a film, an exhibition of paintings, perhaps a book, 
an author, a professor, an article, and often the current political 
scene. 

@ For all its picturesqueness this life, it need scarcely be said, has 
lost the romantic charm people so often attribute to it. Cinemas, 
snack bars and surprise parties with jazz accompaniment have mark- 
edly affected the idyll of Mimi Pinson and her student. Today the 
student dresses like everyone else; he can be distinguished neither 
by his beard nor his pipe nor his “faluche” (worn only on the rarest 
occasions by very limited groups). As for Mimi Pinson, she no 
longer falls for any of that stuff. And the student himself has become 
much more serious. Too many problems harrass him: his future, 
the multiplicity of examinations, lodging difficulties, etc. Now those 
who make the most rumpus in the Latin Quarter are perhaps the 
pupils at the secondary level, whose mondémes have reached such 
proportions that on some occasions the police have had to intervene. 
To castigate this infantile behavior the student, in order to speak of 
the lycée pupils, sometimes falls back on the old contemptuous term 
of “potache.” 


IV. Sample of Curricula 


@ The academic importance of Paris does not depend solely on the 
charms of the Latin Quarter, but rather on the countless opportunities 
for study available for students. 

@ The University of Paris properly so cafled comprises five facul- 
ties, those of Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, Sciences and Letters, and 
also the Ecole Normale Superieure. To this must be added some 
thirty “instituts” and more than fifty schools of university level which 
are subject, depending on what is taught, to the various ministries. 
Finally, in Paris itself, more than seventy “free” establishments pre- 
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pare students for government diplomas or diplomas “recognized” by 
the state. 

@ Here are a few examples which may help to explain the func- 
tioning of this immense machine. No doubt they give but a weak 
idea of the infinite number of possibilities for combining subjects of 
study and diplomas. Their complexity is such that they often be- 
wilder the students and even the employees whose official task it is 
to guide students through the system. But it should be understood 
that these possibilities of combination form a counterweight to the 
unified scheme of examinations and to their centralization under 
government auspices. 

@ Of the tens of thousands of Parisian students (in the university 
proper, in 1954 to 1955, and omitting the Ecole Normale Superieure, 
there were 64,285 students registered as such), let us conjure up 
three. After having obtained the second part of the baccalauréat in 
secondary education or its equivalent, they have decided to en- 


list respectively in the disciplines of Law, Applied Sciences, «and 
Medicine. 


1. Law 


@if he is lacking in ambition, he will spend two years preparing 
the Certificat de Capacité en Droit (familiarly called “la capacité). 
For that, he does not even need the baccalauréat. As late as 1957 
the fees for two years of study amounted to some eleven dollars. If 
he gets through a written and oral examination, he can find a clerical 
position in the office of some Ministry, or in a bureau to advise 
litigants, or he may become secretary in a bank, an insurance com- 
pany, a shipping firm, etc. 

@ It is more likely that he will try for the licence en Droit. In that 
case his studies will last four years. In 1957, once again, the cost 
of registering for all courses, lectures and examinations did not 
amount to more than fifty dollars for the four years. All students 
take the same courses during the first and second years: civil law, 
administrative law, political economy, political, international and 
financial institutions, labor law, penal law and criminology, etc. From 
the third year on, the students are split up into three sections: 
private law, public law and political science, political economy. 

@ The basic unit of study is the semester. Some courses require 
a whole year, other only a semester. The student must register for 
ten semesters in each of the first three years, and for eight in the 
fourth year. Besides this, he is required to take part in three hours 
of practical instruction every week. The aim of these requirements, 
which were the object of the reform put through in 1954, is to 
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provide students with a general social culture and also to prepare 
them, better than in the past, for their professional careers. 

@ Examinations take place at the end of each academic year. 
After his second examination, the student receives the title of Bache- 
lier en Droit. After the fourth examination, he becomes Licencié 
en Droit. 

@ Armed with his licence, our student can set forth to find a posi- 
tion. Obviously he will find it easier than the “capacitaire” to obtain 
the same positions or, in the same ministries and services, he will 
automatically be the superior. If he is aiming at the bar, he must 
obtain the Certificat d’Aptitude a la Profession d’Avocat. The in- 
struction for this Certificat is given by magistrates, lawyers and 
avoués. The student is also advised to study for his Doctorate. To 
obtain it, he must qualify in two Diplomes d’études supérieures con- 
ferred on the basis of examination and then write and defend a 
thesis. 

@In actual practise, as often occurs in the French system, the 
academic degrees are necessary but not sufficient. To become a 
magistrate he must spend one year at the Ministry of Justice, in the 
public prosecutor’s office or in the Supreme Court of Appeals, either 
in a superior court or in a lower court, and he must pass a written 
and oral examination. Even to become a simple Justice of the Peace, 
he must have spent two years at the bar, in a lawyer’s office or in the 
record office, and pass an examination. 

@ The student with the licence can try for numerous competitive 
examinations. The most favored is certainly the examination which 
allows him to enter the Ecole Nationale d’Administration (another 
competitive examination for this same school is open to candidates 
who have behind them four years of service as a civil servant or 
workman for the State). This school is directly subject to the Presi- 
dency of the Council. Studies comprise one year’s practical experi- 
ence and two years of academic work; the students are trained, in 
separate sections, for careers in the Council of State, the Audit 
Office, the general inspection of finances, labor inspection and various 
administrative posts. 

@iIf he has a licence in mathematics as well as the licence de 
droit, and follows courses at the Institut de Statistiques, he may take 
up a Career as actuary in a ministry or private enterprise. 

@ Finally, if he cares to travel, the law licence entitles him to try 
for the competitive entrance examination for the Ecole des Eléves 
Commissaires de la Marine Militaire, or obtain a post as a purser 
in some merchant marine companies. 

@These are but a few examples of the openings and studies 
available for the student interested in law. This string of examina- 
tions and competitive examinations, in this case as in others, un- 
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avoidably postpones the student’s real practice of his chosen career, 
but it exemplifies the French outlook which, so far at least, prefers 
to prolong the period of study so as to ensure a wide common base 
of general culture, by moving slowly in the direction of specialization. 


2. Applied Sciences 


@ With the development and multiplication of modern techniques, 
the range of disciplines and types of employment is so wide that we 
must take a limited example. Let us suppose that our young man, 
who has revealed talent for mathematics and physical sciences during 
his secondary schooling, is particularly drawn to the applications of 
electricity. 

@ Armed with the baccalaureat de mathématiques élémentaires or 
the baccalaureat de mathématiques techniques he can, if he succeeds 
in the entrance examination, become a pupil of Ecole Nationale 
de Radiotechnie et d’Electricité appliquée—subject to the Direction 
Generale de Enseignement Technique. Within two or three years 
he may become an electronics technician and make a career in 
electromechanical construction or in metallurgy. In four years he 
can become an engineer specializing in radioelectric instruction and 
in the industrial applications of electronics. Private industry offers 
him career possibilities. 

@He may also become a pupil in such private schools as the 
Ecole Charliat (industrial electricity) or the Ecole Violet (industrial 
electricity and mechanics) where, at the end of three years, he may 
obtain the engineering diploma of these schools, signed by the Min- 
istry of National Education. The same holds true for the Ecole 
Ampeére (a special school for mechanics and electricity) which also 
can prepare him for the competitive entrance examinations to the 
Ecole Supérieure d’Electricité, the Ecole Supérieure de Télécom- 
munication, and the examinations for the certificats de licence. 

@ For admission to the Ecole Supérieure d’Electricite—which is 
also a private institution—he must hold diplomas from certain scien- 
tific schools, have a licence és sciences or take a special competitive 
examination. These schools are divided into two sections: electricity 
and radio electricity and electronics. 

@ Holding a baccalauréat, he might also have entered the Univer- 
sity proper in order to obtain a licence és sciences. He must also 
qualify for a preliminary certificate and three certificats d'études 
supérieures. No doubt he will choose, from a list of about fifty cer- 
tificates in sciences, mathématiques, physique et chimie as his pre- 
paratory certificate; then physiques générale électronique and électro- 
chimie. In 1957, he would have had to pay about ten dollars a year 
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(for studies normally lasting three years) for registration and practi- 
cal work, and up to twice as much if he is accepted for the labora- 
toires de recherches et de sciences appliqués. 

@ Having obtained his licence, he can go on for the dipléme 
d’etudes supérieures de sciences physiques, which requires him to 
present the results of personal investigation carried out in his field, 
and to pass an oral examination in this specialty. In addition to 
laboratory expenses, this year will cost him about five dollars. He 
may then set out to obtain the Doctorat d’Etat or he may side-step 
it and turn to secondary teaching, for which the Agrégation des 
Sciences Physiques is required. 

@He may also have tried to obtain the degree of Ingénieur- 
Docteur after having gotten his preparatory certificate and two certi- 
ficats d’études supérieures. This requires two years of study and 
research in a laboratory, after which he must defend two theses. The 
total expense of these two years will amount to about fifteen dollars. 

@ The University diplomas, besides preparing the way for a teach- 
ing career, facilitates the student’s entry into the Ecole Technique. 
The licence, for example, excuses the student from the first or the 
first two years of study in some of these schools. 


3. Medicine 


@ After one year spent preparing the certificat d’Etudes Physiques, 
Chimiques et Biologiques (PCB), the medical student can go on to 
obtain his medical degree in six years. Besides an internship, the 
program comprises theoretical training (courses and lectures at the 
Faculty), technical training (practical laboratory work) and clinical 
training (in the hospitals). 

@ Prerequisite for the Doctorate are five annual examinations, 
three clinical examinations and a thesis. The cost of study for six 
years amounts to about seventy dollars. In medicine as in law, four 
failures at the same examination bar the student from a further try. 

@Since 1954, the degree of Maitre és Sciences médicales is re- 
served for medical doctors of foreign nationality. It is obtained by 
five years’ association with the clinical services or laboratories of the 
French faculties. There are many other legal provisions applying to 
foreign doctors, but there is no need to consider them here. 

@ Once the student has become a medical doctor, he can specialize 
in various directions and can obtain, for example, the Certificat 
d’Etudes Spéciales de Médecine Légale or that or medical electro- 
radiology or of anesthesiology, neuropsychiatry, etc. The certificates 
embrace all the specialized branches of modern medicine. 

@A medical doctor must belong to the Ordre des Médecins and 
may (1) on the basis of this membership, exercise his profession; 
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(2) with a special certificate he may practise as a specialist (radi- 
ology, gynecology, stomatology, etc.); (3) go in for research in pri- 
vate or state-run laboratories; (4) occupy an administrative post 
such as health inspector or medical adviser for social security; (5) 
take the competitive examination to enter the Ecole principale du 
Service de Santé Militaire at Lyons or at the Ecole principale du 
Service de Santé de la Marine at Bordeaux; or (6) pass the com- 
petitive examinations for the externship and internship in hospitals, 
and subsequently take the competitive examination for médecin des 
hépitaux de Paris, as well as for a position in psychiatric institutions. 
A medical doctor may go on to teach; he will be préparateur or chef 
de travaux pratiques. If he wishes to become a professor, he must 
succeed in the Agrégation de Médecine. 


@ All in all, as these three examples show, the faculties grant diplo- 
mas (licence, diplémes d’études supérieures, special certificates, doc- 
torates) which are not always sufficient to allow the practice of a 
specialty, if the student is not content with some subaltern type of 
employment. He must generally take additional training, in the form 
of practical or theoretical courses in a professional school, either 
public or private. The general method of admission to these schools 
is by competitive examination. In order to teach in a public institu- 
tion he must have succeeded in the Concours d’Agrégation. 


@ Where difficulty, prestige and lapse of time are concerned, the 
relationship of the doctorate to the Agrégation is not always identical. 
In law and in medicine, the Agrégation represents a step beyond 
the doctorate. In the Faculty of Letters, the Agrégation usually pre- 
cedes research for the Doctorat d’Etat. The principal thesis, which 
must be both original and exhaustive, sometimes requires ten or 
fifteen years to complete. 


@ To end on a picturesque note, let us say that the defense of 
major theses at the Sorbonne often has all the features of an event 
in Parisian life. Since under French law it is the Nation which 
regulates all examinations, the defense of the thesis is always public. 
For the Faculty of Letters, a special amphitheatre is used, the Salle 
Louis Liard, which is decorated with allegorical figures and gilded 
owls sacred to Minerva. Since some professors play a lively part in 
the intellectual and even the journalistic life of Paris, the Parisian 
élite (from the mannikins in the establishments of haute coutoure to 
the writers currently most in vogue) flock to some of these presenta- 
tions, an account of which may later be read in Le Monde or Figaro. 
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French in the Oxford Honour 
School of Modern Languages 


The teaching of modern languages at Oxford, based on the Univer- 
sity’s system of residential colleges and the tutorial method, offers a 
stimulating contrast with undergraduate instruction in the field else- 
where, whether in this country, France or most other English univer- 
sities. Like most of the twenty-three Honour Schools, the Honour 
School of Modern Languages is a specialized three-year course which 
rests on a highly selective system of secondary education and com- 
petitive entrance examinations. An undergraduate reads, or studies, 
either one or two languages. If he reads two, one is offered as his 
first, the other as his second language, but the standard of compe- 
tence is as high for the second as for the first. In the principal 
languages offered: French, German, Spanish, Italian and Russian, 
the University does not reckon to teach elementary language. The 
candidate is expected to be reasonably at home in his language or 
languages at the beginning of his university career. Whatever ex- 
ceptions there may be for Modern Greek or Portuguese as a second 
language, this is particularly true of French, which for obvious 
geographic and cultural reasons is the strongest modern foreign lan- 
guage in English education generally. Many undergraduates come 
up having spent time in France on holiday, in vacation courses or 
échanges au pair. A number of them speak the language with some 
fluency. 

Oxford University has been described as “a loose federation of 
colleges.” There are five colleges for women and twenty-eight for 
men, a few of which do not cater to undergraduates. Of these some 
were founded in the Middle Ages, others as recently as this century. 
Among the latter is St. Anthony’s, which in 1950 a wealthy French 
admirer of Oxford established mainly for graduates. Is is through 
the colleges that membership in the University is acquired and re- 
tained. It is also in the colleges that most undergraduates in their 
first two years live, dine and do much of their work. Very generally, 
the several colleges are responsible for educating the undergraduates; 
the University measures their performance. It also provides, by the 
pooling of resources and exchange of personnel, the facilities of a 
great university without prejudice to the social advantages of small 
colleges. The University (as distinct from the colleges) receives 
roughly three-quarters of its support from the British Government, 
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and about eighty per cent of the students at Oxford receive scholar- 
ship assistance in some amount. The total student population of 
Oxford in the academic year 1957-58 for the first time passed 8,000. 
In 1956-57 there were slightly more than 7,700 students, of whom 
some 1,300 were graduates and 900 from overseas (including 230 
Americans). Modern Languages is one of the more popular dis- 
ciplines. In 1957 there were 208 candidates in the Final Honour 
School, and of these 179 (eighty-six per cent) offered French as 
their sole, first or second language. French is also required for en- 
trance in some subjects and a part of the First Public examination in 
English, Modern History and Geography, but that is not my subject. 

The Oxford undergraduate does not accumulate credits toward a 
degree. Instead his college prepares him for two University exami- 
nations, the second of which is considerably more important than 
the first. The preliminary or First Public examination comes in the 
first year toward the end of the second of three eight-week terms in 
the Oxford academic year. In Modern Languages, the candidate 
must at this time offer two languages, but one of them may be Latin 
or Greek. He is tested orally in colloquial use of his modern lan- 
guage or languages, and he is asked to translate from and into the 
language. There are also two three-hour essay examinations on set 
texts, which in French are at present Montesquieu’s Lettres Persanes 
with Corneille’s L’//lusion comique and Balzac’s La Rabouilleuse with 
Hugo’s Légende des Siécles. 

It is the Final Honour School at the end of the third year, however, 
which sets the level of the work. It is upon this solely that the Uni- 
versity judges academic performance, a consideration that offers a 
great deal of freedom to an undergraduate and his tutor, the “don” 
primarily responsible for his instruction who is also usually a Fellow 
in his college. In Modern Languages eleven three-hour papers are 
set covering the entire syllabus. The University Examination Statutes, 
published annually, sets forth in detail the papers which must or 
which may be offered. Here let us suppose that a candidate is to offer 
French as his sole language. 

As for any language in the School, he is expected to show com- 
petent knowledge of: (a) French as spoken and written at the 
present day, (b) the history of the French language, (c) the history 
of French literature, (d) works or portions of works written in 
French, (e) the thought and history of France so far as a knowledge 
of them is necessary for the understanding of its literature, and (f) 
two additional subjects, one from Romance philology, the other 
from literature or the history of ideas. 

In practice this means that a candidate must be prepared to trans- 
late into literary French two pages of English prose, taken say from 
Ruskin and Joyce Cary, from Conrad and T. S. Eliot, or from Hardy 
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and Ivor Brown. In another three hours he would translate into 
English unseen two pages of Old French and two of modern French. 
In 1955 the passages were from La Chanson d’Aspremont, Michault, 
Giono, and Valéry. There is also a three-hour essay in French on a 
choice of topics, such as “Le hasard” or “Le monde sera sauvé par 
les élites” (1955). The oral examination follows the written in about 
a month and includes reading aloud and conversation on the set 
books. 

The history of French language paper is set with special texts from 
the Oxford Historical French Reader. Old French texts are also set 
as literature in another paper. At present these include La Chanson 
de Roland, Béroul’s Roman de Tristan, Bodel’s Jeu de Saint Nicolas 
and a good deal of the Testament of Villon. 

For the purpose of specialized study, French literature is divided 
into four periods at Oxford: the Middle Ages (to 1328), 1549-1690, 
1690-1800 and 1800-1914. The candidate offers two periods (two 
three-hour papers), and he is expected to show a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the principal writers in the period together with knowledge 
of their background in thought and history. In practice this tends 
to mean that a candidate prepares well eight or ten authors in a 
period and hopes that three or four of them will correspond with the 
essay topics proposed. 

More detail is expected in the study of Modern Prescribed Authors, 
two each from two lists. The earlier list includes Montaigne with a 
special study of six Essais, one of which is the Apologie de Raymond 
Sebond; Pascal in the Lafuma edition which Oxford adopted before 
it appeared on the Agrégation; Moliére with special attention to four 
plays and Racine with emphasis on three. The later list offers Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Hugo and Flaubert. Each paper is divided into two 
sections, one containing general questions on an author and his work, 
the other a passage set for commentary. A candidate offering Flau- 
bert, for instance, would be expected to place and explicate any pas- 
sage set him from Madame Bovary or Trois Contes and to show 
first-hand knowledge of the other important novels. Historical back- 
ground is important here also. 

The additional subjects, which after 1960 will be optional subjects 
asked only of candidates for First Class Honours, are taken from 
two lists, one philological, the other non-philological. From the for- 
mer one might offer Romance Philology, Anglo-Norman, or Old 
Provengal. From the latter one might choose authors such as Chré- 
tien de Troyes, Pierre Corneille, or Honoré de Balzac. The centuries 
of French literature neglected in the Period list (1328-1530) re- 
appear here as an additional subject, and the undergraduate still 
concerned about the disappearance of 1530-49 may offer a special 
subject combining Rabelais and Calvin. An undergraduate interested 
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in working with Mr. Robert Shackleton at Brasenose College might 
offer the Development of Rationalism in France from 1625 to 1740 
or French political thought of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. On the other hand, if he desired to work with Dr. Enid 
Starkie at Somerville he would be more likely to choose French 
poetry from 1880 to 1914: theory and practice. 

A candidate offering French as his first language would face eight 
French papers: translation either way (but not from old French), 
the essay, the history of the language (but without set passages), 
the same Old French texts set as literature, one Period, one Authors 
paper and a single additional subject from either list. Offering 
French as a second language he would face only four papers: trans- 
lation either way, a Period, and an Authors paper. It is still the 
study of literature and civilization as well as language, but limited to 
fewer topics in each language. 

In preparation for “Schools,” the weekly tutorial is the backbone 
of the Honours course, “. . . the most characteristic and . . . the 
finest thing that Oxford has to offer.”' The undergraduate prepares 
an essay to be read to his tutor in fifteen or twenty minutes—shorter 
sometimes when rowing, acting or any of the myriad other activities 
of the crowded terms take precedence over work. He may go alone, 
or with one or two companions. When read, the essay is criticized 
by the tutor, its ideas and expression defended or abandoned by the 
undergraduate. A tutor’s request that a sentence be reread aloud 
occasionally works wonders in his pupil’s prose style. Both quality 
and quantity of work accomplished, as may be imagined, depend 
upon the individuals involved. A conscientious tutor will see that 
all his pupils work to their own capacity. But if he wants to avoid 
work, an undergraduate may do very little before his last year. 
Often, since there is rivalry among colleges intellectually as well as 
on the playing field, a certain partnership may develop between tutor 
and pupil, though sometimes it does not. A weekly essay can be 
much or little. 

Most Oxford colleges have tutors in French. Those that do not 
send their undergraduates reading French to another college for 
tutorials. Tutors may also send out their pupils for special subjects, 
for philology perhaps and of course a second language if there is no 
tutor for it in the college. Usually an exchange is arranged between 
colleges. 

There are also lectures at Oxford, but they are public, non- 
compulsory and of considerably less importance in an undergraduate’s 
view of things than his tutorials, though he may actually spend more 
time in the lecture halls. Generally a series consists of eight weekly 


‘C. R. Bagley, “The Study of Modern Languages at Oxford,” in The American 
Oxonian XLIV, 2 (April 1957), p. 74. 
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lectures of an hour each and lasts a term, the Source of many an 
excellent book published afterwards by the Clarendon Press in eight 
readable chapters. It is not unusual for a series to be well attended 
the first week, but in dwindling numbers as the term progresses. 
Flattered the lecturer for whom it is the other way! The Professors 
(there is one in Romance Languages and a Foch Professor of 
French) meet with the dons of the several colleges to decide upon 
a lecture list, and it usually is limited roughly to the subjects of the 
examinations. Lectures on philological subjects such as morphology 
and Old French vocabulary may be more regularly attended by 
certain undergraduates and even required of them by their tutors. 
There are also regular “prose” classes of limited size in which frag- 
ments of standard English authors, often old “Schools” papers, are 
translated into French with special attention to French prose style. 
Translation classes for the opposite process are also offered (mainly 
first year), and there is also a dissertation class for students inter- 
ested in practising for the essay in French (third year). 

A conversation class meets six days a week, but generally a stu- 
dent is left to his own devices for that part of his training. This 
might include vacation trips to France, and almost certainly includes 
at least one such visit before “Schools.” Scholarships are available 
for travel in the long summer vacation. An undergraduate reading 
French may also spend a year in France between his second and 
third year, postponing “Schools.” Some do this each year, going as 
assistants to French lycées or otherwise. For the rest, Professor Sez- 
nec and a few Frenchmen lecture in French. Most of the other in- 
struction is in English. Difficult subjects are discussed, and it is 
thought best to discuss them in one’s own language. 

Unlike many Faculties at Oxford, the Faculty of Modern Lan- 
guages carries on most of its activity in a single building, the Tay- 
lorian Institute, which houses lecture halls, a special library of sev- 
eral hundred thousand foreign-language books, departmental libraries 
and office space. There French Studies is edited by Professor Ewart. 
Unlike the Bodleian, the Taylorian circulates its books, a distinct 
advantage to members of the Faculty. Most college libraries are 
helpful with books also, though of course for detailed research one 
may turn to the Bodleian, which houses such treasurers in French 
literature as the manuscript of La Chanson de Roland (Digby 23). 

The University counts also among its institutions an excellent 
Maison Frangaise, supported by the French Government and jointly 
sponsored by the Universities of Paris and Oxford. It houses a 
circulating library of some 12,000 current French books, together 
with five undergraduates who read French, and its Director Dr. 
Henri Fluchére with his charming wife. The resident undergraduates 
are given daily practice in French spoken at mealtime, and exposed 
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(or vice versa?) to the many distinguished visitors from France who 
stop there. The Maison exhibits current French painting, codperates 
with the undergraduate French Club in obtaining speakers and re- 
gales the University annually with its Garden Party in full academic 
dress for the Vice-Chancellor and the French Ambassador. 

The choice before an undergraduate in French is wide and to a 
large extent it must be a personal one. On the day of reckoning, he 
will have done as much or as little as he likes. That is the strength 
of the system and the weakness of certain candidates. The difference 
between First- and Third-Class Honours is great, and some say that 
it is great even among Seconds. Yet the undergraduate himself has 
been made responsible for gathering, holding and interpreting a large 
body of information over a considerable period of time. The effect 
is usually permanent. It is an expensive system, as a system must 
be which values privacy and personality; and doubtless it is disap- 
pointing in cases which work out badly. But this American observer 
can only think, in the case of Modern Languages, that it is an ad- 
vantage to a country for a great university to reserve a sizable 
number of its places for students of a foreign civilization who are 
neither beginners nor necessarily future teachers of its language. 
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The Television Teacher — 
How Near, How Far? 


Between the Olympian heights of the scholar of French literature 
and the average student obligated and, at times, eager to take French 
in college, there lies a gap so wide that only the foolhardy or the 
unusually gifted are willing to cross it. The listings in college cata- 
logues should suffice to call our attention to this danger. For regard- 
less of the fact that the vast majority of college students have not 
studied any foreign language in elementary school or highschool, or 
have done so at most for one or two years in highschool or college, 
our colleges offer courses in literature which, in form and content, 
ignore the elementary nature of the students’ preparation. Thus it 
happens that foreign languages and literatures are reserved almost 
entirely for the handful of students who decide to major in them. 
For a number of years it seemed that FLES (Foreign Languages 
in Elementary Schools) would offer a solution to this problem. But 
thus far FLES has not kept its promises. The enthusiastic beginnings 
of the movement in different parts of the country have, only too 
frequently, remained isolated and collapsed of malnutrition. There 
are few places where the initial excitement has been welded into 
solid achievement. For lack of sufficient understanding on the part 
of educators, FLES has come to represent only too often a child’s 
joyful boasting that he can speak French, illustrated by his singing of 
Frére Jacques, frére Jacques, which may well sound like “Faire Joka, 
faire Joka .. . ,” if his mother’s Hungarian nickname happens to be 
Szoka. In some cases he may have learned to say “bonjour” or to 
answer the question “qui porte un chandail vert?” with the bold 
assertion “Marie porte un chandail vert.” FLES, unfortunately, has 
failed to establish standards of achievement for its pupils and teach- 
ers, who may well have concluded that all one can achieve on the 
elementary school level is the creation of enthusiasm for the language. 
FLES’ greatest weakness has been its lack of qualified instructors. 
The aural-oral approach on which most FLES teaching is based 
requires of the teacher an understanding very different from that 
which may be acquired from a highschool or college text. The texture 
and fiber of a language prove to be of a different nature if approached 
from the aural-oral angle, and so are the consistencies and incon- 
sistencies that we usually refer to as grammar. Contrary to wide- 
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spread assumption it is not easier but harder to teach a language on 
the elementary school level. 

The leadership needed here cannot possibly come from elementary 
school teachers, who may have a sketchy knowledge of the language 
acquired by the traditional method. Neither can it be furnished by 
the similarly prepared highschool teacher. It can only be supplied 
by individuals who have a more profound theoretical knowledge of 
the language and, in addition, a broader practical acquaintance with 
it. It must come, therefore, from institutions of higher learning both 
with regard to the actual teaching and the training of teachers. Be- 
cause of this, television which permits one teacher to reach a large 
number of pupils suggests itself as a solution—if a language can be 
taught by television or “distant viewing.” 

Unlikely as this assumption would seem, facts appear to prove its 
feasibility. A research project, for instance, which I have directed 
at the University of Pennsylvania, has shown clearly that televised 
teaching on the elementary school level can stimulate serious lan- 
guage study. Last spring, at the end of eight months of daily fifteen- 
minute lessons—equalling about thirty full hours—a forty-two-minute 
test was given to the participating pupils. Its results showed clearly 
that the 710 fourth-graders and ninety fifth-graders (enrolled in 
fourteen public schools and one private school in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey) had assimilated a large percentage of the material in- 
troduced during the course. The test, examining aural comprehen- 
sion of expressions and stories and touching lightly upon grammar 
as well as the ability to differentiate between related sounds, repre- 
sented a fair sample of the 600 words which had been introduced 
orally in varying contexts. 


Of the 749 children (not selected on any basis) who actually took 
the test, thirty-five submitted perfect papers. 


the first quartile ranged from 100-92 
the second from 91-84 
the third from 83-73 


Only 77 of all pupils (roughly 10%) had test scores of 60 or 
below. 


Of the 28 participating classes (about two in each school), all 


had one or more scores above 90, and 23 had one or more scores 
between 96 and 100. 


That this achievement was primarily based on the contribution 
made by television is established by the fact that not a single teacher 
in any of the 28 classrooms was qualified to teach French, and that 
the achievement of classes where the teacher had no knowledge what- 
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soever of the language or only one or two years of highschool train- 
ing equalled and often surpassed that of classes where the teacher 
had studied French in either highschool or college for a few years. 
In most cases the teachers themselves eagerly learned from the daily 
televised lessons, and it was their interest and active participation 
which added another stimulus to the students’ language learning 
experience. 

How distant, then, is television? 

If we think of language teaching above all in terms of correcting 
individual mistakes, television seems very distant indeed. But if we 
free ourselves from some of our prejudices based on tradition, we 
will readily admit that the natural language learning of the child— 
that unexcelled process—takes place informally. It is not based on 
a teacher’s presence and perpetual interference. Hearing the lan- 
guage is, of course, the first prerequisite. But beyond that, constant 
repetition must be considered the factor that enables the child to 
detach from the chaos of sounds which surround it those that are 
meaningful. If he himself repeats those sounds, though with varying 
degrees of perfection, he ultimately achieves a perfect pronunciation 
—in spite of the delight which his parents usually take in these im- 
perfections. That television can teach informally and through repeti- 
tion is a truth that has long been recognized by advertisers, and that 
is demonstrated every day by small children who sing with perfect 
ease the advertising jingles of commercial television. In teaching 
a language by television we should be able to rely, therefore, on 
the teaching power of repetition as well as on the process of self- 
correction that accompanies it. 

Such repetition can be supplied by televised teaching in endless 
variety, if we use all the artistic registers of the medium. To mention 
just one example, a book can be asked for (in French) in a library, 
in a book store, at a stall on one of the quays in Paris, or in a class- 
room. It can be exchanged between students, pupil and teacher, 
buyer and seller, as well as among puppets that have acquired de- 
finite personalities on the television screen. The exchange may take 
place against a life-like Parisian background, between shadows in a 
shadow play, or just between hands that the camera catches in the 
act. It may be part of a larger story or merely a brief exchange of 
words in action. But whatever form is given it, the dialogue con- 
nected with the action will be observed and heard as well as parti- 
cipated in and re-enacted by the student. That the possibilities here 
are endless and that even the mistakes that may occur in the re- 
enacting can be anticipated by an experienced teacher becomes 
obvious, I think. In that manner, “distant viewing” becomes a rather 
integral and immediate part of a student’s experience. 

Based on the same principle of repetition rather than on individual 
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correction of mistakes, even grammatical patterns can be as easily 
and informally conveyed to the pupils in the classroom as they are 
transmitted to the child learning his own language. The pupil who 
has learned to say “j'ai un livre frangais” and “achetez un livre 
francais” can proceed effortlessly towards saying “jai acheté un 
livre francais,” since he is unaware of the particular logic involved 
in the different spelling of achetez and acheté. If the language is 
approached aurally, the past tense represents but the combination of 
sounds already known, and the pattern is easily assimilated. Yet 
experience has shown that the venturesome student may apply this 
pattern to verbs behaving differently. Like the child learning his own 
language, the student in a televised class might conclude that the past 
participle of prenez (the imperative so familiar to him) is formed 
in analogy to acheté. But even here the television teacher’s anticipa- 
tion and her repetition of the correct form seem capable of establish- 
ing that form sooner or later. 

With regard to the demonstrational aspect of teaching, television 
becomes “near” rather than “distant vision” as compared to class- 
room teaching. Paris or any other part of France can be made to 
enter a classroom via the television screen, which makes a two- 
dimensional picture look almost real. Breakfast can be ordered on 
a simulated terrace of a French café, where the waiter brings crois- 
sants and café au lait. If attention is to be called to the pouring of 
the café au lait, the camera can concentrate on and enlarge that 
particular activity and thus help the student to associate it with the 
accompanying linguistic experience. It is above all in pronunciation 
that the demonstrational force of television can be called upon. 
Facial close-ups can convey more vividly the manner of pronunciation 
than any description, and usually almost compel the viewer to in- 
voluntary or, if exhorted, voluntary imitation. 

But although demonstration has always been and will continue to 
be an important factor in effective teaching, it would seem that tele- 
vision cannot bring about the spontaneous exchange between student 
and teacher which we like to associate with the ideal learning situa- 
tion. Television is therefore usually thought of as a medium that 
reduces its viewers to passivity, at best, to lifeless sponges soaking 
up information. This, of course, would not be conducive to language 
learning which, like any activity involving the acquisition of a skill, 
requires the active participation of the learner. But here again reality 
refutes assumption. Strangely enough, a person speaking into the 
camera seems to address each individual student in even the largest 
classroom—somewhat in the manner in which the eyes of a portrait 
may attach themselves to the beholder at various angles. The sug- 
gestive power of a person appearing on a television screen may be 
such that the student can be induced to repeat statements, to answer 
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questions, to engage in activities of all sorts, and even to engage in 
dialogue and competition with his fellow students. The feeling of 
proximity to the television teacher, on the part of a young student, 
may in fact be so strong that he is convinced that the teacher can 
both hear and see him or her. It is, therefore, an almost frightening 
experience to listen to a tape recording of a televised lesson made 
in a classroom, because such a recording seems to attest to the 
teacher’s presence in that room from which, in reality, he or she was 
miles removed. So strong is the rapport between students and teacher, 
sO spontaneous the play of question and answer and the laughter 
that may accompany them. 

Letters from pupils also startlingly reveal this experience of proxi- 
mity. Such letters may express gratefulness for something which 
occurred in the ordinary process of teaching but which the students 
considered especially planned for them. Letters reveal, above all, that 
the students are unaware of the fact that each is but one among 
thousands (this year 3,500 children are participating in the lessons), 
and that they think of their relationship with the television teacher 
as one that is both personal and unique. This is perhaps most charm- 
ingly illustrated by a letter from one nine-year-old boy. Asked at the 
end of a brief quiz period to report the number of mistakes they made, 
most students sent in statements such as “I made no mistake” or “I 
made one mistake,” but the expansive answer from this particular 
boy read: “I love you so much I cannot tell you how I feel about 
you. I made six mistakes.” 

To make an exchange between pupil and television teacher still 
more feasible, however, the following device occurred to me: It 
is actually possible to assign French names to the children in each 
classroom and to call on them by name. If one knows the number 
of students in the largest class participating and also is familiar with 
the distribution of boys and girls in the various classes, one can 
dstribute—in whatever arbitrary order one wishes to establish, since 
the order is quite immaterial—enough names to have one for each 
student in that class. In the smaller classes, which do not need as 
large a supply, some students may acquire an additional middle 
name, so that for each name there is a student and for each student 
at least one name. In that way, one Jean will get up in each class- 
room when the television teacher says “Jean, levez-vous”—convinced 
of his individuality and proud of his new name, though totally un- 
aware of the fact that he shares it with one other person in each of 
the other classrooms. Imagination as well as experience are, un- 
doubtedly, necessary if the questions are to elicit answers and if 
totally ridiculous situations and errors are to be avoided. But given 
these, the atmosphere during a televised French lesson can hardly 
be designated as one of languid passivity. It may culminate in virtual 
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excitement during a televised quiz period when groups are teamed 
against each other in an effort to give answers to questions or to 
arithmetic problems, or when they try to supply the missing word of 
a statement or to determine whether the statement “j’ai mal au pied” 
implies that pied is masculine or feminine. 

Although much more experimentation is necessary to permit any 
definite conclusions, it would seem that television is not too “distant” 
to be used as a medium for language teaching on the elementary 
school level, and that both the students and their teachers can profit 
from it. For the teachers who studied French for one or two years 
in highschool or college and “forgot it all” find that “it all comes 
back” to them in a more meaningful manner. The most ingenious 
among them, who supply their students with opportunities to use 
the expressions learned, find additional satisfaction for themselves 
and their pupils. A close cooperation with these classroom teachers 
can help to evaluate the effectiveness of certain methods of televised 
teaching. It can, at the same time, provide these teachers with addi- 
tional information concerning the thinking behind FLES teaching 
and the possible integration of the student’s language experience in 
his daily curriculum. 

It would seem possible, therefore, to visualize televised teaching 
as one solution to the impasse which the development of FLES has 
reached, both for actual teaching and for the eventual training of 
language teachers for FLES. Television could be used to aid in 
establishing standards of achievement for such teaching. For tele- 
vised tests can be tried out on a large and heterogenous group of 
pupils. Once such standards of achievement are outlined, FLES 
could, indeed, contribute to a revision of the unsatisfactory state of 
language learning. If it can help to supply colleges with students 
well-grounded in at least one foreign language and who are able to 
pursue their studies of literature or science in that language on their 
age level rather than begin to learn a language more or less in the 
manner of a child, FLES will have proved its value. If it does noth- 
ing but produce a brief period of enthusiasm soon to evaporate, it 
might well be dispensed with in favor of more serious pursuits. 
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The subject of YALE FRENCH STUDIES’ twenty-third issue 


will be 


FRENCH HUMOR 


from Rabelais to Ilonesco 





Recent issues are 21 POETRY SINCE THE LIBERATION; 19-20 
CONTEMPORARY ART (a double number, $2.00; 18 PASSION 
AND THE INTELLECT, OR, ANDRE MALRAUX; 17 THE ART 
OF THE CINEMA (Illustrated); 16 FoRAY THROUGH EXISTEN- 


TIALISM. 


(These earlier issues are available to subscribers at 


75 cents each:) 


15 Social and Political France (Mendés-France, 
Daladier, Malraux, Duverger, Goguel, etc.); 14 
Motley: Today’s Franch Theatre; 13 Romanticism 
Revisited, 12 God and the Writer; 11 Eros, Varia- 
tions .. . ; 10 French-American Literary Relation- 
ships; 9 Symbol and Symbolism; 8 What’s Novel 
in the Novel; 7 André Gide; 6 France and World 
Literature; 4 Literature and Ideas; 3 Criticism and 


Creation 





A two-year subscription (four issues) costs three dollars fifty, a one-year 
subscription (two issues) costs two dollars, single copies one dollar each. 
Write to Yale French Studies at W. L. Harkness Hall, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Wuat CAN Be Done. (Is being.) See the 1958 issue of The Re- 
porter that relates the remarkably flexible and realistic organization 
of education—covering both primary and secondary—used in San 
Angelo, Texas. Its introduction must have required an amazingly 


successful preliminary drive to educate entrenched teachers and 
proud parents. 


ADOLESCENTS REJECT PACIFIERS, WANT MEAT. Two hundred stu- 
dents of the University of Wisconsin are reported (The Nation, May 
16, 1959) to have asked their President to set them higher standards of 
achievement. Let us hope that they have “this day lit a candle .. .” 


ELSEWHERE. Traditionally, cows across the sea have long horns. As 
antidote to this delusion take Krishnamurti’s statement (in Educa- 
tion and the Significance of Life, NY, Harper, 1953) that alike “in 
India or America, in Europe or Australia” we are “turning out, as if 
through a mould, a type of human being whose chief interest is to 
find security, to become somebody important, or to have a good time 
with as little thought as possible.” Where France is concerned the 
contributors to this issue, while not anxious to repudiate so important 
an element in their own formation, are not blind to the defects and 
inadequacies of the French educational system. In France itself, of 
recent years, criticism has been harsh. To illustrate this, I take from 
La Nef of January, 1959, a denunciatory period from an article by 
Jean-Francois Revel, lycée teacher of philosophy. The title is 


“Our CHILDREN ARE Not UTENSILS”—and I quote. “At this very 
moment, within the very limits of the old, oversaturated bourgeois 
system, the ruling class refuses to pay. Delivering his ‘budgetary ar- 
bitrament’ (20 November, 1958), De Gaulle refused any increase in 
its budgetary allotment to one Ministry, that of National Education! 
At a moment when almost all our lycées have become gloomy, hid- 
eous, leprous carcasses, eroded by filth and dust, burrowed into by 
badly lit, noisy caverns yclept classrooms, in which are heaped to- 
gether, on rickety, greasy, groaning, scattered and rudimentary 
pieces of furniture, pupils destined for the even more somber dis- 
comforts of French higher education; at a time when, in this higher 
education, all applied studies have had to be abandoned, when 
scarcely a student has at his disposition the material possibility of 
studying or the necessary tranquillity for intellectual pursuits, people 
dare to split hairs on questions of curriculum at the secondary level, 
to weigh on the scales the relative merits of the various branches of 
study, while in the near future we shall not be able to teach any of 
them!” Revel published, in 1958, a book entitled Pour I'Italie whose 


vigorously expressed opinions aroused echoes, on the other side of 
the Alps. 


Purveyors. Of YFS: B. De Boer, 102 Beverly Road, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey; of French books, also donator of desk copies with group 


orders: Mrs. Tamara Bieber, 146 Mohegan Avenue, New London, 
Connecticut. 





“N’est-ce pas Pascal qui a dit, ‘L’homme n'est 


qu’un rousseau, mais c’est un rousseau pensant?’ ” 


—from a student’s essay 








